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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


Cellini or St. Francis? 


Is there such a thing as the Good Life, 
the same for everybody? In the opinion 
of Joseph Wood Krutch, who with his 
“The Modern Temper” established him- 
self as one of the great exponents in the 
school of Carneades, it is a will-o’-the-wisp 
which no man ean say is his. 

Men, Mr. Krutch points out in The 
Forum, simultaneously inhabit two worlds 
—the world of matter and of animal in- 
stinct which we call nature, and the 
world of human motives and values which 
we distinguish as the world of exclu- 
sively human beings. Because this is so, 
the question inevitably follows to each 
of us, What portion of ourselves are we 
going to allot to the cultivation of the 
ego and the pleasures of sense, what part 
to the denial of natural instinct in the 
interest of human benevolence and 
“purity”? Benvenuto Cellini, the gold- 
smith, answered this question by being 
gloriously self-assertive; St. Francis an- 
swered it by being absolutely self-deny- 
ing. Which of these two men lived the 
Good Life? 

According to Mr. Krutch’s “radical 
skepticism” it is impossible to know. By 
as many points of view the one did as 
the other. The lives of tigers and ants 
differ as much as the two Italians’, yet, 
Mr. Krutch points out, it is ridiculous 
to ask whether or not the tiger is better 
than the ant. There are as many types 
of men as there are animals, and is it 
not equally ridiculous, he suggests, to ask 
whether or not a Cellini is better than 
a St. Francis? Let each man live, is his 
implication, according to what gives him 
the most pleasure, and that, for him, is 
the Good Life. 


Martineau Said It Long Ago 


“Tt is well to remind ourselves”, Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott, minister-in-charge at 
the First Unitarian Chureh of Los 
Angeles, Calif., tells his congregation, “in 
a day when we are contending, that those 
who went before us had the same struggle. 
James Martineau, the greatest thinker 
of Unitarian history, said nearly seventy 
years ago: 

“‘The divergencies of “Unitarian 
thought”, it is said, have reached their 
limit; and, as it is, are barely compatible 
with “unity”. It is true, and will be ever 
truer. So it is time we should cease to 
expect union from “Unitarian thought”, 
and should throw ourselves upon some 
principle of life which will blend, and not 
divide, which lies beneath our individual- 
ities and keeps its still depth under the 
play of fluctuating thought. If we cannot 
free ourselves from the haunting sensi- 
tiveness to differing beliefs which is the 
disease of other communions, and the sin 
of our own, if we can find no Christian 
life and faith other than opinion and its 
corollaries, if we cannot worship and 
work together till we have defined the 


intellectual assumptions on which we pro- 
ceed, nothing but disintegration can take 
place. 

“New questions arise every year; new 
heresies captivate the younger spirits and 
irritate the elder; and as theology com- 
plicates its problems, and thought grows 
richer in variety, critical unity becomes 
more and more impossible. Shall we then 
break up, and have as many religions as 
we have schools? Or shall we quit the 
surface, cease to be angry with new books 
and words, and seek the common heart, 
where the Spirit of God resides, and that 
of Christ sets us at one with it, and thence 
work out as we can, not the verbal theory, 
but the living reality of the Christian 
life?’ ” 


Mocking Night 

“Have you noticed”, says J. B. Priestley 
in Public Opinion, “that there is a kind 
of irony in the night when you suddenly 
meet it after coming out of a music-hall? 
The dark blue spaces, the distant stars, 
and the silence above gently mock you. 

“But if you have been listening to a 
Beethoven symphony or have been visit- 
ing an old friend, there is none of this 
irony. The night seems to be on your side. 
That is something odder than all the 
comic hats and false noses that the come- 
dians wear.” 


Work Without Fretting 


Professor Babbitt‘'s cardinal doctrine 
that it is not what a man makes but what 
he makes of himself that counts, flowers 
in unexpected places, as in the office of 
the president of the largest business enter- 
prise in the world—the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The fol- 
lowing “success story” by Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president, is a fine illustration of 
living by standards, even if they are some- 
what different from those of Professor 
Babbitt’s recommendation. 

“Success is relative’, says Mr. Gifford. 
“In my judgment, success means making 
the most of such ability, personality, and 
physique as you have. Don’t measure your 
suecess against others’, but against your 
own potentialities. Never fret because 
somebody else has done better. If you be- 
come imbued with this philosophy of life 
and sincerely try to do the best you can, 
and achieve the sincere feeling that you 
are doing the best you are capable of, you 
have attained as much success as any 
man can attain. More than that, you will, 
on that basis, go just as far as you can go. 

“Personally, I have all along merely 
tried to do the best I could each day. 
When I was a clerk I never indulged in 
any day-dreaming about becoming an ac- 
countant. . . . When I was confronted 
with the responsibility of filling the presi- 
dency, I entered it in exactly the same 
spirit as I had taken up other jobs—de- 
termined to do my best and not kill my- 
self worrying beyond that.” 
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Quoth the Advertiser 


After giving reasons why “the chureh 
has been slipping for years”, Bruce Bar- 
ton, advertising and _ religious writer, 
makes in The Christian Herald three sug- 
gestions by which the church can get its 
strength back: 

“1, The church ought to adopt the first 
principle of business, which is not to 
quarrel with its customers. 

“2. A great gain will be made when 
the church ceases to measure its sue- 
cess or failure by the number of people 
who show up at the Sunday service. The 
real test is: ‘This town, is it a better 
place for men and women to live in, for 
children to be born and educated in, than 
it was a year or ten years or fifty years 
ago?’ 

“3. I believe the church ought to re- 
study its objectives and rearrange its 
methods, just as every business must do 
frequently. The spoken word, delivered to 
a small audience, has been steadily losing 
influence, compared with the printed word 
and the word spoken over the air. Does 
this mean that the church should regard 
the newspaper, the magazine and the 
radio as unfriendly competitors? To the 
contrary. It should embrace them as 
useful tools.” 


Russian Juvenile 


Any doubt in one’s mind that the 
Russian children are imbued with com- — 
munist doctrines will be removed by these — 
answers to questions put by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore when on a visit to a big 
school in Moscow known as the First 
Pioneer Commune: 

A Girl—Yes, we believe in the good 
of the Community, we are Communists. 
The bourgeoisie want their individual 
profit, but we want that all people should 
have an equal chance to prosper, and here 
in this school we want to live in that 
spirit.” 

A Boy.—‘T will explain it in this way. 
We pioneers try to show in this school in 
a small way how the whole country can 
prosper by not listening to the few power- 
ful autocrats at the top, but by follow- 
ing their own friendly wishes. The younger 
boys and girls among us can consult, if 
they like, the older boys and girls, and 
they in their turn can approach those of 


ideal, and we are pioneers to prove 
efficiency of this method. : 
A Boy.—“We are unlike the bourgeolt 
scouts. They want reward, they want mill 
tary honors, they want everything for them 
selves individually, not for the good of 
everyone. We pioneers want nothing fo! 
ourselves. Whatever good we do for 
everybody is also of benefit to us. We g¢ 
to the villages to teach people how to 
live in a clean manner, we show the 
the right way of doing things. We 
and live with them at times, we perform 
plays and we tell them all about the con- 
ditions of our country, how they were b 
fore, how they are now, and what they 
will be in the future if we work prope! 
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The Fall or Rise of Unitarianism? 


We are m one of those times when history is made and destiny determined, say four young 
ministers, typical of thew generation, who view the present scene and speak 
reproaches and make demands for the free churches 


HIS much the reader will say of the four young ministers, 

Messrs. Hanson, Weston, Pennington and Mondale, who 
have written on the state of Unitarianism: They hit hard. 
What they dislike they reproach, and what they want they 
demand. 

Each of these men has been out in the ministry less than 
five years. One reason that THmr REGISTER chose representatives 
fresh in the Churches’ work was obvious. They know enough 
now to realize what they are up against; and they still have 
the resiliency to react buoyantly and assertively to the reli- 
gious situation. 

This thing called religion is for them chiefly a calling and 
not a means of livelihood. It is the major factor of their 
beings, an infinite remove beyond all else in life. Their con- 
yictions come over in the printed page hot with reality; and 
if there is less focus on a single idea in each essay than 
might be, no one will gainsay they are all aiming at the 
radical reform of the churches. There is an all-or-nothing de- 
termination in their papers. 

A little while ago the Editor received an impressive letter 
from one of our pre-eminent ministers in which he said that in 
all the region of Boston there was not a single voice speaking 
as interpreter of the religion and the religious thought of 
these times. That was arresting. We may look about and come 
to our own conclusions. Is it true that the leadership of liberal 
religion, if anywhere, is now outside New England? 

Another minister almost upbraids us, including, of course, 
Tue Reerster itself, for the fact that in this new era of 
theological revolution which everybody with a glimmer of in- 
telligence knows is overspreading not only Christendom but 
the whole world, there is not a single Unitarian leader in the 
Bast who has a thing to say; and so-called orthodox men like 
Brightman of the Methodists and Walter Horton of the Con- 
gregationalists are boldly carrying on the inquiry in the field 
of theology while we, boasting the ancient boast that we are 
free pioneers, are cast aside and forgotten, with the taunt that 
intellectually we are stagnant and spiritually we are sterile. 


le 


I might multiply examples of this kind of rebuke which 
comes steadily into my office. It gets so repetitious that I am 
coming to believe it is true. In self-defense I was glad to take 
up the suggestion of a real prophet among us and invite the 
estimable contributors. Is it not remarkable that these men 
are all of one accord? It would have been true I am sure if 
a score had been called upon. Times change. Once an unusual 
person would dare to speak and say something. The luminary 
shone grand but solitary. We keep repeating great isolated 
names that in succeeding periods stood against the sky. To-day 
it is not the case at all. The rebellion is almost typical of a 
large part of our ministry. There are no outstanding leaders, 
but many men are honestly trying to find a way forward; and 
others are hospitable to the light and will walk in the light. 
_ As Tue Recisrer has been saying for more than five years, 
the issue is theological. Some deny it altogether. One of my 
‘colleagues said last Wednesday in the office, “I am tired of 
] anism.” Many others feel the same way. We were speaking 

' the time of Dr. Curtis Reese’s new book on the subject, a 
; of which by Frederick M. Eliot had just been sent to 


the printer. Wondering, I said to myself, “Is the thing really 
over and done?” Then I went on with my reading. 

It is literally true the first paper I opened was The Christian 
Century for March 18, and the leading article, on “The Im- 
potence of God”, was by Prof. Walter M. Horton, and his 
whole soul was bent to this very subject of humanism. It is 
one of the most sympathetic, fair-minded and creative writings 
I have read. The gravity and the magnitude of the question 
almost overwhelm Horton. 

No, my closer brother is wrong. He may have no stomach 
for these searching metaphysical issues of life, but they will 
not down. Our four young ministers are also a quadruple 
testimony to that fact. Yet but one of them comes squarely to 
the problem of God. 
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Leslie Pennington is, in fact, the only writer who even 
mentions God seriously. He does so thirteen times. This is the 
travail of his soul. He understands. Like Horton himself, 
Pennington must have a “God-centered integrity” on which 
he can depend. Somewhere in this welter of “error and in- 
justice, impurity and confusion, hatred and strife, lie truth 
and justice and purity, beauty and love and peace’. The uni- 
verse has enough of friendliness in it to sustain us, and the 
order in it corresponds to the love of order in man; and, says 
Pennington about all these things, “that is why we call them 
God”. 

But what arouses this man with a Quaker background most 
is the neglect and hostility prevalent in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. He speaks from experience. He says we are often “be- 
trayed from within by prejudice and privilege, expediency and 
fear’. There is a “conspiracy of silence which shames Parker 
and Channing”. The discussion of really important subjects, 
we hear from other sources, is suppressed in ministers’ meet- 
ings and kept out of “liberal” radio addresses, because they 
are “‘controyersial”’. Says Pennington,— 


“What many of us do not realize is that attempts to 
silence controversy are born of the same fear which led 
men to form fixed creeds. That fear represents a break- 
down in our belief in man’s power to think his way out 
of deeply rooted differences. . . . There is danger that 
such fear of controversy will bring Unitarianism to the 
stalemate of many-tongued individualism.” 


He is quite right when he declares, “The power to face 
openly such honest disagreement on great issues is indis- 
pensable, for from the interplay of differing convictions, set 
intrinsically in good will, comes real growth of understanding 
and spirit.” 

In Mr. Hanson’s article we are told the impression prevails 
outside our fellowship that after the days of the Transcenden- 
talists Unitarianism became feeble. Once the whole of northern 
America was under the sway of Unitarian religious thought. 
The causes of decline? Various answers are given. Hanson is 
direct and looks at the things that are earthy. First, the lay- 
man controls and constrains. He pays for his religion, and in- 

_ fluences the minister in what he preaches. How much? Second, 
and yet like the first, is the “power of the central boards 
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which have arisen in the freer churches and have grown to 
protect and administer the increasing legacies’, and “then 
quietly demand and obtain conformity to their beliefs and 
desires, and to the maintenance of orthodoxy”. Is it true? 

If we are going into the new renaissance in America, we 
must remember our origins, for the soul of us, says Hanson, 
is “the dissenting proclamation ... raised to the mth power”. 

The world of thoughtful people who understand the currents 
of history are still looking to Unitarians, who must be true 
to their tradition. Their strength is greater than their weak- 
ness. The living spirit of Unitarianism says that “thinking is 
divine”. It has always been our declaration. With warm- 
hearted sympathy for people, and vigorous participation in 
social and political life, Channing, Emerson and Parker made 
their truth “console the afflicted and strengthen the dis- 
couraged”. They were no cold hermits with distaste for the 
common lot. 

Hanson thinks we should fall or rise with Protestantism ; but 
I consider ourselves beyond Protestantism, which in its historic 
expression bas never had much in common with Unitarian 
thought. We must go on before. Protestantism is worse off 
than we are. 

It is this distinctive spirit which dominates Robert T. 
Weston, who wants us to stop repeating the foreign language 
of orthodox religion in our churches, and be ourselves. ‘“True 
feeling for truth should drive us to seek clearness of expres- 
sion in place of traditional forms.’’ The inner substance must 
be right, and when we have got our “cosmic ideals’’ we must 
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(4) [Marcu 26 1981 
do something with them in social, economic, and international | 
relationships. We have slipped. His confession is we have 
“either moved the ‘brotherhood of man’ across Jordan, or laid 
it on the table indefinitely’. It is no longer our gospel. 

He recalls what has happened to the Fellowship for Social 
Justice in recent years, and says social prophets. are still 
counted rebels. They are put out in the name of Unitarianism, 

Continues Mr. Weston, “Our religion should inspire us to - 
seek constantly to organize not only our own lives, but also the 
social and economic orders, national and international rela- 
tions.” This is what is meant by “consecration to the spiritual 
life”. 

Though each of these four articles was written independently, 
Lester Mondale comes fittingly at the end to mark a significant 
departure from the so-called “genteel tradition” of Unitarian-— 
ism. There is a sting in the phrase. It means we have been 
taking things politely but casually. When you do that you give 
up religion. Is that what has ailed us? I think it is. 

William Pepperell Montague in his “Belief Unbound” sur 
veys the spiritual scene to-day and sees the mildly compromis- 
ing and the faintly devout people in the so-called Christian 
churches. We are among those present. He admits there is some 
gain in scientific plausibility, but not enough to compensate for 
the Joss in emotional intensity. Religion must be, he declares, 
“on all-or-none kind of thing”. “To try for a genteel modicum of 
it is like hitting soft’, says Montague. So says Mondale, and 
so say we all of us. , 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


Are Parents Square With Their Children? 


And several other questions they will not overlook 


ITHIN the past few days one’ of our 

daily papers in an article about 
parents and children, printed the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


“Tf parents want children to de- 
velop all the virtues, grow free of 
prejudices and complexes, be truthful, 
honest, kind and industrious, they 
themselves will have to measure wp 
and not be found wanting.” 


Do we give our children a _ religious 
education or any part of it at home, or 
do we expect the church to exercise that 
function? 

Do we discuss their problems and ideas 
from a sympathetic point of view so that 
we win and retain their confidence? 

Do we, within the week, develop at least 
one half-hour for such educational pur- 
poses or are the children handicapped by 
having only a brief half-hour on Sunday? 

Do we send them to the church school 
and impress upon them the necessity for 
a religions education while we stay at 
home and sleep or read? 

Is it fair to ask our children to do the 
thing we refuse to do? Is it right to in- 
sist upon their attendance at the church 
school while we, Sunday after Sunday, 
not only fail to co-operate with those who 
are trying to conduct the school, but con- 
tinuously absent ourselves from the church 
service, the adult school for religious 
education? 

If you think your early training was 
such that you feel inadequate to properly 
present your ideas to these children, do 
you take the time, or are you sufficiently 


H. E, HAVENOR 


The merit of this article is in itself; 
but the fact that the author, a lay- 
man, built up in Salt Lake City the 
largest church school among West- 
ern Unitarian churches, takes nothing 
from the cutting edge of his writing. 
Due to space requirements, the con- 
tribution has been somewhat reduced. 


interested to acquire the information or 
the frame of mind to surmount that diffi- 
culty or complex so that you can help 
your child and mine? Or do you justify 
your apparent apathy in believing yourself 
to be too busy? Or do you “pass the buck” 
to the church school? 

There is a responsibility to children 
other than our own. It is perhaps sur- 
prising to know that more children come 
to this church school from non-Unitarian 
than from Unitarian families. Hence I 
believe the influence of the school is far 
greater in the community than we im- 
agine. We should see that their instruc- 
tion is the best we can give. 

In my home, as a boy, the higher crit- 
icism was not discussed, humanism was 
unknown, but we were taught how to live 
together. And when we were small and 
the supper dishes were done, the large 
lamp was lighted and put on the table 
in the kitchen—you know the kitchen 
table in those days was covered with 
a red cloth—and we would gather round 
while Mother read to us from “Ben Hur”, 
“Scottish Chiefs”, or some other interest- 
ing book. .What a scramble to get our 
work done on those nights, so that we 
could hear the next chapter. After we 


were at rest, Mother sewed or darned, 
sometimes baked, and made Chr 
presents and birthday gifts—all for the 
six of us and our friends. She herself 
made opportunities, often at a great saecri- 
fice, to make sure, as far as she could, 
that we would know the true meaning of 
honor, honesty, and fair play. She tri 1 
to make us sympathetic, kindly and 
cheerful. 
At that time the world was not over 
organized. The so-called service clubs for 
men were practically unknown. There 
were few theaters, no movies, bridge clubs 
for cards were taboo. Mothers at that 
time, no matter how busy, seemed to have 
more time for their families. The vital 
thing is that we were taught how to live 
together. This is a part of one’s religious 
education, and can it better be taugh 
in the home or in the sehool? On the play- 
ground, or in the backyard? As parent: 
do we teach this to our children or di 
we leave it for the church school? Is 
much left by the parents for that b 
half-hour on Sunday morning? 
I believe fear is the dragon in the lives 
of many children. If we understand chi 
dren, cannot an institution such as ours 
develop an independence of thought tha 
will generate self-reliance, strength, mora 
courage, and personal power to such 
extent that childhood will become | 
normal, happy existence enabling th 
child to participate in his cherished a 
tivities and eventually become a 
rather than a drab “also ran”. ; 
It is Sunday morning. The door ope 
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nd the big brother or sister carefully 
steps into the vestibule holding the kin- 
dergarten brother or sister by the hand. 
With mature deliberation, mittens are re- 
moved, put into the proper pockets, the 
coat is unbuttoned and the little one is 
prepared to go to his class. With eyes of 
pride, he or she is watched until the turn 
of the stairs conceals the view. Then into 
the school comes the other. Come and 
watch and be thrilled any Sunday morn- 
ing. These are the temples of the living 
souls, the composite masterpieces of gen- 
erations of building, clean, innocent, lov- 
ing, and lovely. 

Can we then consistently tell them that 
in Adam all men sinned and therefore 
man’s life must be one of atonement? Or 
shall we tell them they are responsible 
for their future characters and subse- 
quent happiness? 

Mine was an orthodox childhood. I can 
still remember graduation from the pri- 
mary department. We lived close by the 
old church, now demolished, to make room 
for a city’s growth. The kindly, old, white- 
bearded minister had been a missionary 
in Africa and he was fond of the chil- 
dren. Of course he had a natural re- 
sponse from us and was an outstanding 
example for us to follow. We were taught 
that God was in Heaven. He watched 
over us, and His eye saw our every act. 
He knew every thought, and if we were 
good we would go to Heaven and be with 
Him. Heaven was above the clouds some- 
where, the streets were paved with gold 
and angels were the only pedestrians. 
I could hardly visualize God with an eye 
so large as to see all people, but I knew 
it must be true, for so I was taught. We 
certainly would try to live so that “great 
would be our reward’. Although we could 
quote from Revelations, we could not 
quite understand the descriptions, but the 
Holy City must be beautiful—there were 
so many jewels our imaginations went wild 
in trying to make a picture. But the more 
we thought, the more confused we became 
about the details. What would we do 
when we were not playing upon the harps 
and singing? And how would a non- 
musical person like me get along? And 
was the weather just the same all the 
time? 

At a later age, I could not understand 
why God made the helpless and the 
cripples and why he made people suffer, 
nor could I believe it right that “the sins of 
the fathers be visited unto the third and 
fourth generation”. There were a lot of 
things God did which never seemed quite 

- fair to me. 

As I grew and studied and learned about 
the ways of men and of nature, and as I 
developed a more inquiring state of mind, 
and began to ask questions of a younger 
minister who had replaced my old friend, 
‘I found dissatisfaction in his final answer, 
always the same—that I should believe 
by faith—faith, the substance of things 
which are and the hope of things which 
are to come. I have faith, more now than 

before, and perhaps a more logical 
ith. But think of the things I had to 

D ! 
all we teach these children of ours 
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many things they must unlearn before 
they can clearly and independently develop 
their individual ideas, or shall we leave 
their minds free from prejudice so far as 
creeds, religious rites and ceremonies are 
concerned? When the little child asks that 
age-old question, ‘What is God like?” shall 
we try to portray a picture that will 
visualize God and let that child carry the 
impression for years and wonder about 
it and believe it must be true, or shall we 
in all honesty say we do not know, but 
we are constantly making an effort to find 
out; that we know about Him from the 
things for which He is responsible, the 
flowers, the trees, life, light, the sun, moon 
and stars and we are constantly learning 
more about Him; that some people be- 
lieve God is a Spirit, some believe He is 
Love, and some believe He is like a man, 
but we know He does stand for all that 
is good and lovely and clean and 
honorable. 

Shall we teach them to believe the Bible 
literally or shall we take the Old Testa- 
ment as a history of the Jewish people, 
both sacred and profane? 

Shall we teach them to read the New 
Testament and to study the moral teach- 
ings of Jesus, whose influence is growing 
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in each succeeding generation? Shall we 
tell them that a Christian is a follower 
of Jesus; one who knows the ethics the 
Master taught, who makes an _ honest 
effort to live according to those principles. 

Shall we teach them that goodness, 
sincerity, holiness, reverence, sympathy, 
compassion come from within, that they 
are evidences of divinity, that Jesus 
taught these things, that man rises to su- 
preme heights, that he is powerful, has 
untold capacities, faces a future we can 
not dream about, for he has the power of 
Creation, his future is in his own hands, 
and opportunity is here if he will expand 
to meet it? 

Shall we take these children, walk with 
them and talk with them? Shall we in- 
spire in them a life of noble purpose and 
of high resolve by showing them the joys 
of companionship, the sacredness of friend- 
ship, the sanctity of the home, the ideal- 
ism of a society such as ours? 

Shall we encourage them to have a 
natural curiosity about these things, and 
in their increasing wisdom, may we not 
feel secure in believing that they will 
grow spiritually and become better mem- 
bers of the family and a greater honor 
to the community? 


What Are Free Churches? 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


IRST of all free churches are undoubt- 

edly those which are entirely inde- 
pendent of denominational control. They 
are groups of people organized for reli- 
gious purposes which own their church 
property without encumbrance, so that no 
outside authority can interfere with the 
uses to which it is put, and fix their own 
standards of doctrine (or go without 
any), aS may seem to them most proper 
and fit. They are churches each one of 
which can and does employ for its min- 
ister any man (or woman) whom it likes, 
without asking the consent of a higher 
ecclesiastical authority, and regulates its 
services according to its own ideas of 
what such services should be. 

In these days all churches have con- 
siderable, or even a large amount of free- 
dom; and whatever is denied to them in 
this respect they are, for the most part, 
no doubt, quite willing to surrender. There 
are other advantages for whose sake 
they think it worth while to give up seme 
portion of their autonomy. As a matter 
of fact, however, they are not generally 
altogether self-governed. The outside hand 
that controls them in certain matters 
may be clothed in velvet, but it still has 
a grasp of steel which can be closed 
with a vice-like clutch at the will of a 
superior authority. 

This possibility the really free churches 
are not willing to tolerate. In their own 
ease they much prefer to be undisputed 
master of their own affairs, no matter 
what they may pay for that privilege; 
and they have an idea that it would be 
better for churches in general to claim 
and exercise the same independence. Their 
frame of mind with regard to this is much 


like that of the men who once heaved 
overboard a cargo of tea in Boston har- 
bor. It was not much to pay a-small tax 
on that beverage, and many thought it 
a very small price to pay for British pro- 
tection. But it was the sign of an over- 
lordship on the part of Britain which 
they not only felt to be intolerable, but 
thought to be bad for their native land. 
On the whole, history seems to have con- 
firmed that judgment. 

When the group of New England 
churches, afterward called Unitarian, 
were frozen out from orthodox fellow- 
ship (for they were not seceders), the 
one thing they were most determined 
about was not to set up any sort of new 
denominational machine that might grow 
to assume jurisdiction over them. They 
thought that such an establishment must 
needs tend toward the standardization 
of religious ideas and the suppression of 
‘new light” in the religious mind. 

For a long time after the formation of 
the American Unitarian Association many 
of these churches would have nothing 
whatever to do with it, for fear that it 
might take on dictatorial power; and the 
remnants of that suspicion still linger in 
many Unitarian minds. There is really 
nothing in the history of the Association 
to justify it, but the instinct to govern 
somebody is known to be quite likely to 
crop out in such general organizations. 
The Unitarian fellowship has remained 
quite loyal to the tradition which its 
founders established. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to change its 
policy of entire freedom for the individual 
chureh, because some churches have not 
used that freedom in the wisest way. But 
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these attempts have always failed and do 
not now seem likely ever to succeed ; so that 
the fellowship remains without a shred 
of power to silence or remove anybody 
because of his opinions. It could not even 
discipline a self-supporting church if it 
retained a minister whose name had been 
taken from the list for moral unfitness. 
Happily no need for this has arisen and 
it seems to be a theoretical difficulty not 
worth consideration. 

This experiment of according entire 
liberty to the individual church should 
be of interest to the Christian world at 
large; though it may appear Utopian to 
most Christian people. In our day when 
science is so much the dominant influence 
in common thought anything that looks 
like a closed mind is sure to be regarded 
with increasing disfavor. The respective 
domains of religion and science may be 
held, so far as possible, rigidly apart; but 
they who scorn to be tied down to any 
definition or form of words in one field 
of thought will not much respect those 
who have thus limited themselves else- 
where. The presumption will be that the 
religion of the past can no more be a 
finality than the chemistry of other days. 

The question whether a church can live 
and do its proper work without binding 
itself to a definite form of belief is one 
of great concern to the future of religion ; 
and they who are trying, in the face of 
grave difficulties, to make a demonstration 
of the possibility of this have, or should 
have, a motive for perseverance far nobler 
than the maintenance of what they take 
to be their own private rights. 

We have been speaking about the free- 
dom of. churches. The freedom of min- 
isters is a somewhat different matter. 
They may be entirely independent of all 
denominational control, but they have to 
reckon with the groups of people which 
they serve. And the freedom of a church 
must include not only the right to choose 
its minister but to dismiss him, if he 
does not prove to be the kind of minister 
it wants. 

Now and again one meets a saying 
which seems to imply that a minister 
should have unlimited freedom of utter- 
ance, so long at least as he appears to be 
honest and fairly intelligent. This perhaps 
is pressing the doctrine a shade further 
than ordinary human nature can bear to 
have it go. The small boy sometimes as- 
sumes that he has liberty to make himself 
a nuisance to the neighborhood. But the 
sense of the neighborhood will be that 
the father of the youngster has full lib- 
erty to deal with him in quite summary 
fashion. Ministers sometimes get into 
their heads ideas which are obnoxious to 
a majority of their congregations, or 
which they expound with tedious iteration. 
No sensible minister, however, can ex- 
pect to hold the attention of an audience 
unless he has something to say which 
awakens its interest. And of course when 
ministers differ very much in opinion they 
are bound to criticize one another's views. 

This, however, is not a very serious 
matter among free churches. Believers in 
ancient ecclesiastical safeguards are wont 
to be rather horrified at the thought of 
pulpits so open as ours are to the inroads 
of adventurers. As a matter of fact the 
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single church can be trusted to protect 
itself from the demagogue in the pulpit 
about as well as if it were watched over 
by: a bishop or a presbytery. The cheaper 
kind of talker no doubt gets some hear- 
ing in free churches; but one observes 
his occasional presence in the most jeal- 
ously guarded of orthodox precincts. And 
while no group of people, probably, can 
rightfully proclaim itself entirely free 
from traces of bigotry and intolerance, 
free churches as a rule are broad-minded 
enough to give any minister who really 
has something to say all the opportunity 
he has a right to ask for to speak his 
honest thought. 

Perhaps, if anything, these churches are 
sometimes more lenient than they need be 
with the vagaries of the ministerial mind ; 
too fearful of interfering with its liberty 
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of prophesying to its heart’s content. Yet 
if they must err one way or the other it 
is more in keeping with their habit of 
thought to be a little extreme on that 
side. We cannot appraise with perfect 
accuracy the ideas that are new to us. 
They may look to be quite worthless and 
yet, like certain ores, have in them some- 
thing worth smelting out in the fires of 
discussion. As it is, there are a good many 
checks on a minister’s freedom of utter 
ance that cannot well be shaken off. We . 

} 
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are much inclined to let him have full 
scope, unless he becomes insufferably 
wearisome. This policy of free churches © 
has not been anything like so disastrous © 
as we have been told it must be. On the 
other hand we have had a line of preach- — 
ers of which we have no reason to feel 
ashamed. 


ONDENCE 


Sixth Seminar in Mexico 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, Prof. Edward Als- 
worth Ross, Chairman, announces that 
the sixth annual session of the Seminar 
in Mexico will be held in Mexico City, 
July 4-24, 1931. Membership in this “co- 
operative study of the life and culture of 
the Mexican people” will again be open 
to a representative group of North 
Americans. 

Among the leaders of round tables for 
the sixth seminar are Judge Florence 
Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio; 
Carleton Beals, author of “Mexico: An 
Interpretation”, etc.; Prof. Charles W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas; Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, author of many books 
on Latin America; Dr. Eyler Simpson of 
the Institute of Current World Affairs; 
Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of “The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution”; Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; and Morris Topchevsky. 

The previous Seminars in Mexico have 
been attended by over 400 men and 
women, widely representative of many 
public groups in the United States. Nu- 
merous field trips are included in the Sem- 
inar programs. There are also optional 
trips for small groups to parts of Mexico 
and to Nicaragua, which will be taken 
after the regular sessions of the Seminar 
close. F 

A pamphlet describing the program of 
the Seminar may be secured from the 
undersigned. 

Huserr ©. HErrine, 


Executive Director of the Oommittee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America. 

112 Hast 19th Street, 

New York, N.Y. 


“Sense of Sin” 
To the Editor of Tue CurisriAN REGISTER :— 


May I briefly comment on your footnote 
to my criticism of your editorial on the 
above subject. 

Modern man’s attitude is both “negative 
and depressing toward evil”, as well as 


“positive and creative toward good”, and 
not, as you think, only the latter. Modern 
methods against alcoholism aim at its © 
eradication by Prohibition as here, or, 
where only the excessive use of liquor is | 
the target, by governmental monopoly of 
manufacture and distribution, or by tax- 
ing it so high that economic considera- 
tions bring the curtailment of its consump- 
tion. In all cases the “depressing of evil” | 
is the aim. Of course, teaching the evils 
of alcohol and creating good habits and 
institutions, is also used. 

And when we desire a war-free world, — 
a happy family of nations with their fam- 
ilies and individuals economically inde- . 
pendent, secure, and eager to contribute — 
to the common good of the race, we cer- | 
tainly try to build up habits of thought — 
and action, and institutions and tools for 
peace and good-will and economic knowl- 
edge, but we also have in many cases to 
work hard and struggle and fight against 
ignorance, superstition, selfish national- 
ism, selfish militarism, and economic 
policies that make for wars, for ill-will 
among classes and nations; we try to 
‘negative and depress evils’. ] 

As to the word “Sin” not found in the 
two commandments quoted by me, I can 
only say, that neither is it found in the 
Ten Commandments. 

Oswatp E. HELSING. 

HumBoupT, Iowa, 


And Then This View 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article of “The Life Hereafter’ by 
William Howe Downes in the issue of 
March 5 raises some interesting questions. 

Mr. Downes says, “It is not forbidden 
to hope that in time science ... may come 
to the aid of religion and ethics with 
definite affirmations concerning life and 
death.” ; 

Surely the affirmations of science are 
already sufficiently definite. Immortality 
is found in those one-celled animals w 
multiply by division. In higher an 
the price of a greater degree of o 
zation is the death of the individual 
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the compensation is the potential immor- 


tality of the species. 

To a belief in disembodied spirits 
science is distinctly negative. 

Mr. Downes would ask us to believe 
that we can continue to think when the 
brain has gone back to mother earth; that 
we can still feel when the nerves, glands 
and tissues are dust, and can exert en- 
ergy when the bones and muscles of our 
frame are resolved into their elements. 


The scientist would point out that a 
disease of the retina destroys the sight 
and that an affection of the auditory 
neryes destroys the hearing of living 
people. Age affects the memory and shock 
unbalaneces the mind. Science knows no 
senses without organs. The belief in ghosts 
is very old and widespread but science 
does not support it. Does any psychologist 
teach that there is a soul? 


Nor is science any more friendly to the 
claim of the ego for another life because 
of its worth or usefulness. Nothing in 
nature is cheaper than egos. They are 
produced in hordes. None can be cherished 
long for myriads more are pressing to be 
born as soon as there shall be room and 
food for them. 

“Hyolution . . . is an inspiring idea”, 
says Mr. Downes. 


Then why not accept it and be on the 
side of the scientists? When it comes to 
a choice between evolution and immor- 
tality there is no doubt as to which is 
scientifically sounder and morally supe- 
rior. Immortality is the most selfish and 
egotistical idea we can entertain. Which 
of us can claim to be worth preserving 
forever? For lesser claims than this men 
are restrained in institutions! 


To evolution the swift succession of 
plastic young lives is essential. Without 
death and the removal of spent egos from 
the scene there would be no eyolution. If 
some are cut off in their prime they can 
easily be replaced from nature’s bosom. 
If we increased in value to our kind with 
age there would be a premium on length 
of days. Natural selection would have 
made us millenarians by now. Such is 
not the case. The children are playing in 
the school yards now that will take our 
places, and more. 


“The eternal Saki from the bowl hath poured 


_ Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.” 


The affirmations of science concerning 
life and death are very definite. The appli- 
eation was made long ago: Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do do it with thy 
might; for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest. And again: I must 
work .. . while it is day: for the night 
cometh, when no man can work. 

“We ought to accept life on nature’s 
‘terms and be prizing our opportunity in- 
stead of cherishing a hope. 


GorpoN KENT. 
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of Bosnia 


A Strange Religious Sect with Certain Liberal Traits 
V. SePAVICH. 


EW readers would ever guess that there 

were sects in existence in the Balkans 
which bear any resemblance to modern 
Unitarianism. 

Transylvania, home of the earliest Uni- 
tarians, does not belong geographically to 
the Balkans. 

In the province of Bosnia there was a 
sect called Bogomils, or Patarens, which 
had much in common with the modern 
conceptions of Unitarianism. There are 
still here and there a few scattered in- 
dividuals in Bosnia and Serbia who show 
their strong leaning towards the faith of 
their forefathers. The sect of Bogomils 
could be called Unitarian Bosnians rather 
than Bosnian Unitarians. Their freedom 
of faith was in principle liberal, undog- 
matie and frank. 

There does not exist any organized body 
that could be called a church. If there are 
no more such groups of religious brother- 
hoods that used to fill the picturesque and 
romantic Bosnia with the spirit of glory, 
that fact can and must be attributed to 
persecution. Rome weakened and _ finally 
destroyed their ranks, While the Ottomans 
guaranteed them their privilege of reli- 
gious freedom, the Roman Catholic Church 
as well as the Serbian Orthodox Church 
persecuted them and denounced them to 
the High Porte of the Sultans in Con- 
stantinople as a danger to the existence of 
the Ottoman Empire. But if Bogomilism 
disappeared from Bosnia it left such a 
strong impress upon the inhabitants of 
the Balkans, particularly of Bosnia, that 
one can discern the traces and traits of its 
influence in the very mentality of the 
people. Although the Bosnians (or Bos- 
niyaks) are Slavs, like the rest of their 
Jugoslavian compatriots (including the 
Bulgarians), such as Serbs, Dalmatians, 
Croats, Montenegrins, ete., nevertheless 
they have in their characters something 
that makes them different from all of 
the rest. 

“Bogomil” is formed of ‘Bog’ which 
means in most Slavonie languages God, 
and “mio” or ‘‘mili” which means dear or 
friendly. “Bogomil” or “Bogumil’ means 
“dear” or “friend to God”. 

Bosnia is a part of the present Kingdom 
of Jugoslavia. Bosnia has had a turbulent 
history. It was Austrian from 1878 until 
the end of the Great War. Before that for 
over four centuries it was a Turkish 
Pashaluk. Earlier, with the settlement of 
the Slavs in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, it had its own native rulers. Before 
the advent of the Slavs to Bosnia, the 
Romans and Illyrians contended for 
supremacy over Bosnia. Ah, the history 
of lofty Bosnia is a bloody one! The land 
has been used aS a war playground of 
nations, as a passage for crusades of 
Franks and Teutons on their way to Jeru- 
salem, and by the Turks the other way 
in their onslaughts against the gates of 
Vienna. Is there any wonder that the 
Bosnians are contemplative, philosophical, 
resigned, and a bit melancholy? 


When a person from the Bosnian cities 
and towns gets out into mountainous 
country he will observe on plains, slopes 
and hills tremendous heaps of heavy 
stones, some several hundreds of tons in 
weight. They are the monoliths of various 
sizes, from one and a half to three meters 
long and from one to two meters wide. 
On the top they are sometimes even, but 
mostly rooflike, lifted triangularly like 
Roman sarcophagi, so that they appear 
like small houses in the distance. 

Usually there are many of them together 
in groups. Some of them are decorated 
with the sun, moon, sword, mace, ete., and 
there are some on which there are lines 
written in the vernacular of those times, 


known as Glagolitsa or Old-Croatian 
alphabet. 
Every informed Bosnian knows that 


these are the only remains of the once 
powerful sect of Bogumils. The people 
that live nearby usually do not know any- 
thing about these monuments. Tradition 
has little to say, but that these are the 
remnants of a fallen national greatness. 

The principal characteristics of Bogomil- 
ism show many traits in common be- 
tween Unitarians and those stalwart 
mountaineers, who were called by their 
neighbors Dobri Ljudi or Good Folks, 
Good People. 

The religion of these Bogomils was 
dualistic, i.e., they believed in two ele- 
ments, the element of good, and the ele- 
ment of evil. This dualistic teaching of 
course has its origin in the great dualistic 
religious movement in Iran, which was 
personified in the great Persian prophet, 
Zarathustra. Zarathustra’s religion became 
a national religion of Persia and it 
played a great role in the world for over 
one thousand years. ~ ‘ 

We cannot dwell here on discussions 
about Zarathustra or the Persian phi- 
losopher Mani or Manichzus who estab- 
lished his religion on the decaying Mazda- 
ism, nor tell how, in 950, in Bulgaria ap- 
peared a priest Jeremiah, and, accepting 
the name of Bogomil, started to preach 
the new religion based on Manicheeism. 
This quickly spread over Bulgaria, 
Thracia, Macedonia, Asia Minor, then over 
Serbia and Albania and was transplanted 
into Bosnia, where it took strong root and 
became the religion of the majority of 
the people as well as a sort of state reli- 
gion, because many rulers were open or 
secret adherents. 

God is the principle of good and light in 
Bogomilism, and Satanael is the principle 
of darkness and evil. Bogomilistic dualism 
says that God is the master and creator 
only of the spiritual world, while all the 
visible world is the work and product of 
the devil himself. Therefore the human 
body was created by Satanael. This firm 
belief in dualistic formation of the uni- 
versal order led the Bogomils to abandon 
the acceptance of the Trinity. Bogomils 
discarded all the Old Testament, regard- 
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Who Can Answer? 


1 ARE AMAZED at the present state of con- 

fusion which admits into most approved Chris- 
tian circles such utterly radical people as the bril- 
liant Abba Hillel Silver and the learnedly pon- 
derous Henry Nelson Wieman. The Rabbi’s new 
book is humanism from beginning to end; he is a 
liberal whose creed published in these columns a 
while ago would be accepted by our outmost left- 
wing brethren. Yet all the evangelical front-line 
men who get into the book-review pages praise to 
the point of hysteria the work of this utterly un- 
Christian prophet, and take him to their bosom 
much more closely than they do nine-tenths of the 
orthodox faithful. 

We do not understand this uprush of emotion 
which is without any reason at all. The religious 
bookelub, we should add, endorses the Silver 
volume and thus it bears the modernist imprimatur. 
We are glad of it, for it helps along the liberating 
business: but still we wonder. 

As for Professor Wieman, we are sure the eyan- 
gelical brethren don’t know what he is talking 
about, for he has changed from one position to 
another till to-day he is outside the Christian 
breastworks altogether. As Daniel Evans says of 
him, his God is in no sense a person; his concept 
is the thinnest kind of abstraction. Wieman is an 
“impersonal cosmologist”. He does away with 
“mind and purpose in the universe”, and God as a 
word is for him only a “squawk’”. Yet this impres- 
sive scholastic is so popular in orthodox semi- 
naries and special conferences that he may almost 
be called a sensation. 

These two examples of approval by the curious 
mind in prevailing religion ought to be a lesson to 
us, though just what it is we do not know. 
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Loafers and Skimpers 


REACHERS, sociologists, and editorial writers 
are likely to be so highflown in their yearnings 
for the economic redemption of the race as to over- 
look little but not unimportant factors in the 
worker’s life. One of these is the appalling dis- 
honesty among wage-earners who loaf and skimp 
and don’t care. Never mind for the moment that 
our capitalistic system is wrong, or at any rate that 
it has got out of hand. Here it is, and we are all in 
it and of it. 

There is no excuse for a slouch in any order of 
the world, however bad that order may be, for he 
ruins himself by doing mean work or under-work, 
and he takes substance in his pay envelope which 
he does not earn. He is guilty of crookedness, if not 
absolutely, then surely on a comparative rating 
with fellow-workers. Such a person is a plain thief. 
There is no health in him. Our resentment of his 
dishonor is complete. 

We do not say with Henry Ford, “The average 
man won’t really do a man’s work unless he is 
caught and cannot get out of it”, but neither do we 
find fault with the statement, which is a healthy 
hyperbole. It is true in some measure that the pres- 
ent widespread unemployment is due to the shoddy 
labor that blights industry and commerce. In other 
words, good, thorough workmen have a way of find- 
ing employers responsive even in hard times. There 
are tens of thousands of people at this hour who 
would like to get jobs done if they could be told 
who would do them well and at a decent rate. 

Mr. Ford is wrong in saying “there is plenty of 
work to do if people would do it”, because much of 
work is involved in enormous corporate industries 
which are terribly crippled with paralysis. But in 
this saying of his there is also enough truth to let 
it stand for a moral to adorn an editorial. | 

When we get down to earth, and stand face to 
face with a single concrete man or woman lookin 
for work. let us think on these things. Not bein 
economists we are ignorant of many factors in the 
present awful state “of business; but one thing we 
believe, namely, a first-rate workman, whether his 
talents be many or one, who does his job like a 
thoroughbred, is one of the best agents for the 
restoration of stability and the creation of a bette 
economic day. 


Not Job, Prometheus 


N EXCELLENT TITLE, “Belief Unbound”, 
the book itself is all that Vivian Pomeroy saic 

of it. Read it. William Pepperell Montague has 
upset some, and at the end disappointed others. H 
cuts away boldly and completely from the Chris 
tian way of life and living, and goes Greek with 
joy. Not Job for him, but Prometheus. And the 
he constructs his god, which almost becomes Goe 
and we are not as far away from where we wert 
as we expected to be. 
. This man is a free-born scholar, and he know! 
learned things worth the knowing. His openin 
chapter is a statement of the modern challenge t 
religion as taught hitherto by the churches. Nobod 
has done this particular job better. In point | 
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| compactness and pith it is ahead of all the rest. 
The nub of Montague’s criticism is that much of 
Christianity as preached and taught is an irrele- 
yaney. It has nothing to do with life as is or as 
ought. Cramped and dour, the soul of it is rather 
mean ; authoritarianism, for example, is the “trans- 
lation of crude hypotheses of our ignorant an- 
cestors into dogmas proclaimed by divine omnis- 
cience”’. Well said. 

In his profound chapter on sanctionless moral- 
ity the Greek spirit triumphs, and the departure 

is radical from the cultural disciplinary humanists 
like Babbitt and More. Life’s fulfillment is by af- 
firmation rather than by negation, says Montague, 
and we respond, Verily! Sanctions are not external, 
in corporate rules of righteousness; duty is but 
“the claim of the higher upon the lower self’. Re- 
ligion as the foundation of morality, says Mon- 
tague, should be abandoned. But religion should be 
the supplement and sequel to morality. This is 
Promethean religion. 

When we come eagerly to learn what God is, he 
is not omnipotent nor omniscient, but only omni- 
present. This runs rather vague. The faith of 
Montague is simple though not naive. He believes 
God is “an infinite, all-inclusive cosmic life, whose 
will to good is single, pure, and finite, one force 


among many in the chaos of existence which God . 


finds within himself and which is the world he 
would perfect”. And where does that Infinite- 
finite leave us? 


Violating the Confessional 


ERHAPS A MINNESOTA READER will en- 

lighten us in detail on the action of a Minne- 
apolis judge who fined a Lutheran minister $100.00 
because he would not tell; as a witness in a divorce 
action, what one of the parties told him in a con- 
fidential unburdening of conscience. This seems a 
presumptuous and foolish thing, and we are in 
agreement with Rey. Dr. Samuel Trexler, of New 
York, president of the United Lutheran Synod, who 
Says the ruling denies the rights of the individual 
to receive comfort and peace when oppressed by a 
sense of guilt, and attacks the church in a most 
sacred phase of its ministry. The court should be 
reversed. 

Tt is interesting to note that the law of New 
York State, Section 351 of the Civil Practice Act, 
reads, “A clergyman or other minister of any re- 
ligion shall not be allowed to disclose a confession 
made to him in his professional character in the 
course of discipline enjoined by the rules or prac- 
tice of a religious body to which he belongs.” 

This law is of prime importance to Roman Catho- 
lies, and hardly less to Lutherans, who are most 
closely related in certain sacerdotal usages to the 
ancient church. The confessional has been adapted 
by many Protestant churches. In fact, every pas- 
toral relation in which intimate and confidential 

affairs are spoken about partakes of the nature 

of the confessional. The Protestant does not offer 

_ absolution. 

_ If a person were guilty of a crime against the 
ate, it would be the duty of the minister to ad- 
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vise him to give himself up; but we believe the 
minister ought never to divulge officially confes- 
sional information. Are there other States in which 
this subject is covered by law? We should be grate- 
ful to know. 


Tennessee and Mythology 


NLY SIX YEARS AGO the sovereign State of 
Tennessee passed its bill making it unlawful 

for the public schools to teach evolution as applied 
to the origin of man, because it is contrary to 
Genesis. It was the classic fundamentalist victory. 
The whole world took an interest in it. Now a 
young legislator in that commonwealth is going to 
move for the repeal of the law for the obvious 
reason that it has made his state a laughing-stock. 
He does not know how many votes he will get, and 


our hazardous nature impels us to say that he will 


not get enough. 

There is not going to be any repeal. Mark our 
words; we may have to eat them. The reason is the 
South is just as religiously dumb and dogmatic as 
it was in 1925; and dumber than that there is no 
mind in this round or flat planet. We cast no un- 
seemly aspersions on a section of our fair land; 
there is quite as much religious stupidity and 
moral torpor in any other region of America as 
there is in Tennessee and its far-flung southward 
vicinage. In New England, for example. Billy 
Sunday packed them in, twice a day, for several 
weeks in Boston. He has just left us, much the 
same, but richer. So that lets us out of counsels of 
embarrassment headed in our direction from any 
stations in the balmier parts of our dear Columbia. 
(Our Icelandic excursion tempts us to amend it to 
Ericssonia. ) 

Tennessee is a good place, if you choose your 
religious company and your intellectual atmos- 
phere. We have been in Nashville, which is a city 
of conscious enlightenment. But the people who run 
the political wagon have not hitched it to a star; 
that vehicle still rambles over some of the un- 
covered and rutty roads of the back country. It is 
democracy. Mired it is, and it sticks. It sticks be- 
cause religion is in it. That is, a Biblical, funda- 
mentalist domination, which is well described in 
the spring number of The Yale Review, by a South- 
erner born and bred, familiar with chills and fever. 
He calls it “Southern mythology”. 

The thing that holds back the South, says her 
son Clarence E. Cason, “is, first, the commanding 
and Calvinistic dominance of the religious leaders”. 
The preacher, in the popular conception, is the 
“universal authority and autocrat’. If there are no 
witch-burnings in the South, it is “mainly because 
there have been no dissenters”. Everybody con- 
forms. “Newspapers, business men, and politicians 
adapt themselves to this situation if they care to 
prosper.” Mr. Cason cites a dozen examples of 
cringing fear and foul intolerance. 

On a visit in 1926 to Tennessee’s fair capital in 
a semi-public capacity, the Editor was taken aside 
by a cautious and prominent citizen and warned to 


~ say nothing on religion. “It isn’t done’, he said. The 


good form of the anti-evolution law will prevail. 
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S Our Booking Office 


Eliot as Booklover 


Charles W. Eliot kept a complete set of Emerson in the house at 
Northeast Harbor as well as in his library in Cambridge. He knew Emer- 
son’s essays almost as well as he knew the Bible. Some people have said 
that he was not a man of literary tastes in the accepted sense of the 
phrase. This was only a half truth. He did not love books for their own 
sake or browse among the classics with a literary connoisseur’s delight in 
their charm. But he used books; and in this he was aided by his talent for 
consulting other men and by the number of experts in different fields of 
knowledge who were always at hand and ready to supply him with in- 
formation and references. His memory was most unusual, and so he gradu- 
ally accumulated a knowledge of history and the world’s thought such as 
few men of admitted “literary taste” possess. 

—Henry Jamus: “Charles W. Eliot,” II, pp. 198-199. 


A Forgotten Painter 
WALTER SAMUHL SWISHER 
Ropert FeKwn: COLONIAL PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


By Henry Wilder Foote. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $7.50. 


In this carefully written, scholarly, and 
well documented volume, Dr. Foote has 
made an important contribution to the 
history of early American painting. While 
there is a wealth of material on Benjamin 
West, John Singleton Copley, Charles Wil- 
son Peale, and Gilbert Stuart, hand books 
on early American painting do not so much 
as mention Robert Feke. Charles H. Caf- 
fin’s “Story of American Painting” con- 
tains no single reference to him. “Robert 
Feke, the best colonial painter in America 
before Copley’, says Dr. Foote, “has waited 
more than a century and three quarters 
for a biographer”. The thirty-eight illus- 
trations of Feke’s portraits contained in 
the book show him as a painter of out- 
standing excellence. Why has he been so 
long neglected? For more than a hundred 
years his name lay buried in neglected 
records. He rarely signed his portraits. 
Where they are signed, the signature has 
not always been easy to decipher. Dr. 
Foote devotes the first chapter of his book 
to a discussion of the beginnings of art 
in the colonies, where art was of slow 
growth because of hard economic condi- 
tions and isolation. Into this environment, 
Robert Feke was born in 1705. His birth 
antedates West’s by thirty-three years and 
Copley’s by thirty-two. It is probable that 
Feke was largely self-taught though an 
early self-portrait (circa 1725) shows al- 
ready at the age of twenty or thereabouts 
a painter whose modelling was firm, whose 
line was sure, with whom there was no 
hesitating brush stroke. Two questions pre- 
sent themselves. One is where and how 
Robert Feke acquired his excellence of 
technic, the sureness of his stroke, since 
he made no visits to the Old World? The 
other is how he could be so amazingly 
lost to sight through all these years? 
Dr. Foote has restored Feke to his right- 
ful place as “the connecting link between 
Smibert and Copley”. “The authorship of 
most of his unsigned pictures was pres- 
ently forgotten, so that they were ascribed 
to better-known artists. In New England 


he was overshadowed in the next gen- 
eration by Copley, and in the generation 
following by Gilbert Stuart, while in 
Philadelphia he was similarly eclipsed by 
Benjamin West.” Dr. Foote further con- 
cludes that the subjects of Feke’s por- 
traits have had something to do with his 
neglect. They were, for the most part. 
Royalists who left the country or whose 
families died out and whose fortunes de- 
clined. Dr. Foote has brought to light 
once more a painter who, according to 
Lawrence Park “was easily our foremost 
painter up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century”, and of whom John Hill Morgan 
(Early American Painters) says he was 
“the most important Colonial artist born 
within the borders of the province of New 
York, the best of the native-born Colonial 
portrait-painters, ranking only below 
Copley”. 


English Unitarians 

LIBPRTY AND RELIGION. By Sydney H. Mel- 
lone. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.50. 

The story of the first century of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, written by its secretary. It should 
be recalled that, without any co-operative 
planning, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was organized the same day as the 
British colleague. After a time, each or- 
ganization discovered the other. There have 
been very friendly relationships between 
the two, and much co-operation of which 
the publication of this book is an example. 
Religious liberals in America should read 
this story, and be thankful that they and 
their spiritual forefathers had a much 
larger measure of religious liberty than 
did the liberals of England in past gen- 
erations. While the bulk of this book is 
devoted to the past century, there is an 
outline of the religious history of Eng- 
land from the time of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth and the restoration of the 
Stuart kings. It is difficult for Americans 
to create, by imagination, an adequate pic- 
ture of conditions in England when two 
thousand of the most progressive clergy- 
men of the national Church were forced 
out of their parishes. But out of Puri- 
tanism, and non-conformity, came reli- 
gious liberalism. Even a century ago, one 
of the important lines of activity of the 
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British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was to carry on, in England, the agita- 
tion for civil rights for liberals. Religious 
tests of orthodoxy remained in force in 
English universities up to sixty years ago. 
Such conditions called for courage,—and 


liberal religion supplied it. This book tells — 


a brave story which American readers will 
find profitable and stimulating. H.H.s. 


The Jesus of Paul 


Jesus. By Henry Frank. New York: Green- 
berg. $8.50. 


In Primitive Christianity, Otto Pflei- 
derer says,—‘“The mystery-cults, which re- 
ceived such a strong impetus about the 
beginning of the empire, could be studied 
at that time scarcely anywhere better 
than in Tarsus, where Paul had lived as 
a youth, and later as a Christian. ...TI 
do not of course mean to assert that Paul 
borrowed direct from the mysteries of 
Mithras. .’ Henry Frank takes up 
the task of proving that Paul did borrow 
the theme of his ‘gospel’ from the mys- 
tery-cults of paganism, blending it with 
the gospel of the Nazarenes in such a way 
that the original teaching of Jesus was 
completely absorbed and changed into a 
new and universal religion, in which he 
sought to unite Jewish doctrines and 
pagan mythology. 

Mr. Frank makes a masterly analysis 
of the contents of the New Testament with 
the purpose of showing the relation of the 
four Gospels to the writings of Paul. His 
argument is carefully developed and holds 
the interest of the reader to the last of 
the 372 pages of the book. He shuns none 
of the perplexing problems presented by 
the subject, and those who would see 
Jesus are baffled by the twilight into which 
he fades before the rising sun of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. Jesus is pre- 
sented as a typical Hebrew prophet and 
reformer, who regarded his mission as 
confined to Israel only. During a genera- 
tion after his death his disciples sought 
to carry on the work he commenced and 
waited expectantly for his return to claim 
the office of the Jewish Messiah. Around 
his memory many legends and rumors mul- 
tiplied. Then Paul conceived the idea that 
this legendary personage was not merely 
a “son of David” but really the Heavenly 
Messiah. This superhuman Person he iden- 
tified with the Logos and Son of God de- 
scribed in the metaphysical system of 
Philo, the One typified by the Saviour- 
God of the Mystery Religions. The four 
Gospels were written at different periods 
after Paul had imposed his interpretation 
of the mission of this incarnated deity 
upon the churches, and show, upon analy- 
sis, the steps by which this exaltation of 
Jesus gradually took place. In them the 
original teaching of the Nazarene is mingled 
with later views originating in the fertile 
mind of Paul. The differences between 
Paul and Jesus Mr. Frank finds to be 
radical and irreconcilable. 

In this interpretation of the origin of 
Christianity, Jesus furnishes the ethical 
and spiritual ideals of a universal reli- 
gion, which Paul embodies in the doctrines 
of a mystical theology drawn mainly from 
pagan sources. Paul “conceived and origi- 
nated the noble syncretism of pagan and 
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Jewish religion”, which he calls his “Gos- 

pel” and the “mystery of godliness”. ‘The 
yery language”, says Mr. Frank, “in which 
he describes the mystical career of his 
hero he might have heard in substance in 
any pagan temple’. The substance of his 
religion “consists in the blending of an- 
cient Jewish indoctrination with the ‘pa- 
gan philosophy of his day”. 

Some of Mr. Frank’s eyodments: are not 
entirely convincing; but he does succeed 
in throwing much light on some phases 
of a very difficult subject. His book is 
worthy of careful reading. The conclusion 

'he reaches might be summarized in his 
words, “Jesus, the Nazarene, of whom 
Matthew spoke, was probably a genuine 
historical character; one of the many 
claimants to the Messiahship prevalent 
in that epoch. Paul’s Christ is the pro- 
jection of a pagan conception on a meta- 
physical screen, a mingling of Judaic tra- 
dition and occult, oriental mythology. It 
was a conception of a god-man, buried and 
resurrected, applying equally to Dionysius 
or Attis among the Asiatics, or to Adonis 
among the Pheenicians, or to Osiris among 
the Hgyptians or to Mithra among the 
Persians, but foisted in the course of time 
upon the personality of a humble teacher 
in Galilee who never heard of the doctrine 
and would probably have been the first 
to reject it as a faithful Hebraic teacher 

. nevertheless in the end the beauti- 
fully conceived character of Jesus, in its 

human and natural aspects, can never be 
obliterated, but will evermore live in mem- 
ory and awaken the noblest impulses of 

the human breast.” W. A. V. 
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Our Literature To-day 


THe New AMERICAN JTaATHRATURD, 1890- 
1930. By Fred Lewis Pattee. New Mork’: The 
Century Company. $3.50. 


We have found this work interesting 
and illuminating throughout. A sequel to 
Professor Pattee’s History of American 
Literature Since 1870, it carries the story 
of what has happened in the literary field 
on this side of the Atlantic since 1890 
down to the present day. His thesis is 
that the past forty years “constitute a 
distinct and well-rounded period in Amer- 
ican literary history, that literature dur- 
ing this single generation of marvelous 
ehange departed so widely from all that 
had gone before that it stands alone and 
unique, that the soul of it and the driving 
power of it were born in the new areas 
beyond the Alleghanies, and that during 
its thirty or forty years was produced the 
greater bulk of those writings that we 
may call distinctively our own, work 
peculiarly to be called American lit- 
erature”. The author develops this argu- 
ment by a method part critical, part 
biographic. Not a few of his chapters 
are brief statements of the lives of cer- 
tain writers and what they accomplished. 
These include such authors as Frank 
Norris, Jack London, O. Henry, Stephen 
e, and H. L. Mencken. All of them 
exceedingly well done. Many of them 
information that is new, as well 
revealing. The remainder of the book 
occupied with comments, critical and 
orical, upon such phases of literary 
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effort as, The Transition Poets, The Fem- 
inine Novel, The Short Story, The Later 
Criticism, The New Biography, etc. Ex- 
cept the drama, no field of writing is 
ignored. Practically every writer who has 
accomplished anything at all among us 
comes in for his, or her, share of recog- 
nition. The criticisms are fair, discrim- 
inating, manifestly honest. The estimates 
presented are generally sound. Written 
in a crackling style, radiating gusto and 
neryous energy, the book makes exceed- 
ingly good reading. Professor Pattee’s 
pages abound in wit, some of his best 
epigrams being reserved for the sum- 
ming-up which brings each chapter to its 
close. Although much of what he says, 
naturally parallels some of the contents 
of Mark Sullivan’s Pre-War America, he 
writes with originality, force, conviction, 
manifestly begotten by a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject. This work is of par- 
ticular value in that it enables the writer 
to see present-day writers in their rela- 
tion both to one another and to the entire 
eontent of our native literature. A.R.H. 


Cathay 


CuInA: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION. 
By Nathaniel Peffer. New York: The John Day 
Company. 


The reader will search this book in vain 
for any prediction of the outcome of 
China’s chaos. The issue may not be clear, 
in less than one or two hundred years. 
Long residence in China, at different pe- 
riods, has made him familiar with the situ- 
ation. The book is the outcome of a study 
during a visit in 1928 and 1929, made 
possible by a fellowship awarded by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. Its 
theme is the conflict of civilizations; the 
causes of China’s present condition being 
traced to the rude impact of Western civi- 
lization upon the ancient civilization of 
China. The true causes of the existing tur- 
moil are not to be found in the revolution, 
the republic, or in communism ; but in the 
destruction of ancient tradition, belief, and 
folk ways. From time immemorial China 
has been ruled by the patriarchal family 
and the local guilds. It mattered little 
what dynasty reigned in Peking. The 
people went on their traditional way 
through the centuries, governing them- 
selves in a purely democratic fashion in 
their isolated communities, with little in- 
terference from the central authority, so 
long as they paid their taxes and pre- 
served order. When Mongols, or Manchus, 
invaded the country and established new 
dynasties, the conquerors were finally ab- 
sorbed by the unchanging Chinese mass 
and life went on as usual. The Western 
nations who battered at the gates with 
their superior, machine-made armaments 
shattered more than the defenses of the 
Empire. The dynasties of China had been 
buttressed by the awe and reverence of the 
people for a heaven-descended ruler. But 
Western civilization destroyed the prestige 
of the Chinese dynasty and prepared the 
way for revolution. It smashed, also, the 
foundations underlying the unity and 
identity of the people. 
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The Chinese lost their sense of superior- 
ity and were made to feel humiliation on 
their own soil. China was denied control 
of its own customs revenue, which was 
determined and administered by for- 
eigners in their own interest; she was 
forced to relinquish the administration of 
justice in her own territory where for- 
eigners were concerned; she was obliged 
to allow foreign warships to patrol her 
rivers, a rude reminder to all China of 
the helplessness of its own government. 
Foreign factories and machine-made goods 
destroyed the old domestic industries of 
China, weakened the influence of the an- 
cient guilds for law and order. By at- 
tracting the worker from his home to the 
new industrial centers, the solidarity of 
the Chinese family was broken, the chief 
foundation of the traditional civilization 
of China destroyed. When young China 
awakened to the peril of Western pene- 
tration it decided to scrap its ancient 
classic learning and equip itself, in self- 
defense with Western education. This new, 
alien education further demoralized the 
family by exalting the individual as the 
basic unit of society. Thus the ancient 
foundations of Chinese civilization, its 
classic learning, its family solidarity, and 
its guilds, have been destroyed by the im- 
pact of the West. No new foundations 
have been laid upon which to build a new 
society. China may devélop the technical 
efficiency necessary for large-scale modern 
industrial and financial organization, but 
will it acquire the mentality of the West, 
the spiritual force which can create a co- 
hesive social body out of the disjointed 
units? It may, after losing its own an- 
cestral soul, gain the externals of Western 
efficiency and production without gaining 
the Soul of the West, which is its driving 
and uniting force. KF. J. G. 


Romance 


WHITE Fawn. By Olive Higgins Prouty. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


In the throng of sophisticated novels, 
of which nowadays we have so much, it 
is pleasant, now and again, to come across 
a novel like this, a genuine love story, 
romantic, wholesome, yet by no means 
separate from actual life. White Fawn 
is a novel of modern Boston. Its heroine, 
daughter of an ancient Massachusetts 
family, conservative, rich, in bondage to 
its traditions, rebels against her environ- 
ment. Although a member of the Junior 
League, and brought up to regard the 
customs of her social environment as 
sacred and inviolable, she refuses to run 
with the herd, her revolt finding its chief 
expression in a love affair with a tal- 
ented young Irish doctor from Revere. 
She is a very human young woman, es- 
sentially likable. By carefully avoiding 
all sentimentality, Miss Prouty succeeds 
in making her experiences convincing. 
The other people in the story, Fabia Vale’s 
parents, her starched grandmother and 
faded maiden aunt, the young Bostonian 
she does not marry, the outsider whom 
she does, are human, lifelike. Altogether, 
an agreeable novel, plausible, well written. 

A.B. H. 
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One Thousand Catholic Dissenters Throng 
Northampton Unitarian Church for Mass 


Crowd waits in blizzard while Unitarians worship, then files in for 
first service of Polish National Catholic Church 


UNITARIAN CHURCH—the First 

Congregational Church of Northamp- 
ton, Mass.—was the scene March 8 of 
the first mass of the recently organized 
Polish National Catholic Church. More 
than one thousand dissenting Roman 
Catholics crowded into the church to hear 
a mass celebrated by their leader, Bishop 
V. Gawrychowski of Chicopee. Assisting 
him were Rey. Leopold Dabrowski of Holy 
Cross Church, Ware; Rey. Michael Solak 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Westfield, and 
Rey. Joseph Soltysiak of the Holy Name 
of Jesus’ Church, Deerfield. Fr. Soltysiak 
preached the sermon in the Polish 
language. 


After the parishioners of the Unitarian 
Church finished their morning worship, 
the several hundred Polish people who 
were waiting outside in a blizzard filed 
into the church. Each of the six hundred 
seats was quickly filled, the aisles were 
jammed, the choir loft was crowded, and 
there were more than seventy-five people 
in the vestry, when the service started. 

Two-thirds of the number were North- 
ampton Catholic dissenters, and the others 
were from parishes in Ware, Westfield, 
and South Deerfield. 

The Unitarian Society, at the request 
of the committee of the new body, granted 
use of the building without charge. 


President Cornish Receives Degree 
From Hungarian University at Szeged 


HE Royal Hungarian University of 

Francis Joseph at Szeged has con- 
ferred upon Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Political Sciences, which is comparable to 
Doctor of Laws in this country. This 
honor has the endorsement of the Regent 
of Hungary and the Hungarian Minister 
of Religion and Culture. Few honorary de- 
grees have been given to Huropeans out- 
side of Hungary by the Hungarian Uni- 
versities, and it is understood that this 
is the only one which has been conferred 
upon an American. 
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beautifully done and is enclosed in an 
ornamental border illuminated in colors 
—green, blue, red and yellow—and both 
design and lettering are picked out in 


gold. The seal, which is of large size, is 
attached to the document by a vividly 
colored cord and is contained in a cir- 
cular wooden box with a cover which 
may be removed. The wax bears the seals 
both of Hungary and of the University, 
one superimposed on the other. 

Dr. Cornish was given the degree be- 
cause of the work in the cause of inter- 
national good will whieh has been done 
by him personally and by the fellowship 
of which he is the head. 
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_Hall is the minister of the Universalist 
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Close West Side Church Easter; 
Meeting-House Players Write 
The church building of the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, will 
be closed with the Easter service, Sunday, 
April 5. Services thereafter for an in- 
definite period will be held in union with 
the congregation of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity. The Uni- 
tarians, because of the financial diffieul- 
ties of the church, recently accepted the 
Universalists’ invitation to worship in 
their church. Rey. Lon R. Call will con- 
tinue as minister of the Unitarian con- 
gregation, and will take part in the join 
services of worship. Dr. Frank Oliver 


Church. 

The following is reprinted from the 
program for “The Great Galeoto”’, a play 
given March 7 by the West Side Meeting 
House Theater: 

“We understand at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity facilities for dramaties 
are so limited as to make our activities 
almost impossible. Since the renting of 
this building seems almost a _ certainty 
we shall have to ‘carry on’ as best we 
may. Our leaving this building will cause 
us, as it does all West Siders, many re 
grets and tearful moments. 

“But we wish our friends to know that — 
we shall not cease to exist—cannot, simply — 
because our foundations go too deep. 

“Our group was well named. The Meet- 
ing-House Theater has endeavored to be 
a democratic group, to which have been 
drawn many people of differing back 
grounds. Somehow, we all had, subcon- 
sciously, ideals in common. We have in 
our undertakings together formed asso 
ciations and friendships which will last. 
We are not only a little theater group 
but also a social unit. q 

“To many of us coming in contact with 
the West Side has been the turning point 
in our lives. We have found ourselves. 
The ‘West Side’ is stamped forever on 
our personalities. For all that has con- 
tributed to this experience we are grate- 
ful, both as individuals and as a group. 

“We are saying not farewell but some- 
thing more hopeful of the future, ‘aloha’, 
which means two fthings—love, and a 
greeting both of farewell and of 
welcome.” f 


King’s Chapel Services 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of German- 
town, Pa., will preach in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., on Palm Sunday, March 
29, and at the noon services in Holy Week, 
Monday to Friday inclusive. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins will conduct vesper se 
ices at five o’clock Monday to Friday in 
clusive. Communion will be observed on 
Holy Thursday at eight o’clock in the 
evening. Noon services will be broadcas 
by Station WLEX. 


Alliance Manual Blanks 
Alliance branch secretaries will receive 
Alliance Manual blanks April 1. Branel 
treasurers will receive their blanks Ma} 
1. Blanks should be filled out promptl} 
and mailed to the Manual Committee, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Records i 
the Manual for 1931-1932 will be mad 
according to answers on the blanks. 
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J nd a Hand Clubs Meet in Boston 


| ; For Conference on Charitable Work 


Red Cross activities in drought-stricken areas, Travelers Aid 
in emergencies, and World Court 


CORDIAL reception was given the 

delegates from twenty-four Lend a 
Hand Clubs who met for their mid-winter 
eonference at the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., February 28, as guests of 
the five clubs in that church. Reports of 
good work done were made by delegates and 
officers of the Lend a Hand Society, and 
Dr. Arthur B. Emmons 24d, director of the 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the Red 
Cross; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, president 
of the society; Miss Marjory C. Warren, 
general secretary of the Travelers Aid 
Society, and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
retary of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, addressed the delegates. 

Following the reading of one of Dr. 
Edward HB. Hale’s prayers by Dr. Eliot, 
who opened the morning session, Rev. 
Robert W. Jones welcomed the clubs to 
the church. 

Delegates gave reports of the helpful 
service their clubs are rendering and two 
members of the West Roxbury clubs read 
letters received from the Philippines in 
acknowledgment of the treasure chest 
sent. 

Miss Sarah M. Whitman, acting secre- 
tary of the society, gave a report of 
central office news: 

The Drought Relief appeal to the clubs 
brought a response of $258. Contributions 
are hoped for from clubs that have not 
yet given. 

Bequests have been paid to the Lend 
a Hand Society as follows: $15,000 from 
the estate of Miss Emma P. Hunt; $1,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Fannie B. Pratt; 
$100 under the will of Miss Emma C. 
Wright. The first two have already been 
added to the Hale Endowment Fund, the 
amount of which is now $109,919. 

The Lend a Hand Medicine Case will 
need refilling in the early summer. Clubs 
are, therefore, asked to make their gifts 
for this purpose before breaking up for the 
season. 

The unemployment situation has brought 
many calls, answered in part as follows: 
Work given through our sewing depart- 
ment to needy women; twenty-nine ap- 
peals from other agencies for glasses, 
teeth, etc., answered; through Frances 
Hathaway Kimball Fund twenty-seven 
tired mothers aided. 

Infants’ garments, over 800 of them, 
given to hospitals and other _ social 
agencies. Miss Farmer writes from the 
City Hospital, “It is difficult to know how 
we could have managed without your 
splendid co-operation during this very try- 

winter.” There is constant demand 


' The Lend a Hand Book Mission since 
y 1 has distributed 7,500 books, of 
ich 8,000 were new, to schools and 
ries. Applications are coming daily 
schools that are feeling the effect 
the hard times. 


Dr. Arthur B. Emmons, 2d, gave a brief 
account of the relief work for the children 
being done in the drought stricken regions. 
The children in some places were staying 
away from school for lack of clothes and 
food. The Red Cross through its local 
chapters furnished hot lunches to the chil- 
dren, those who could paying a small 
amount, and thus saved many from mal- 
nutrition, if not actual starvation. Over 
44,000 children were furnished lunches in 
Oklahoma and 61,000 in Arkansas. A note- 
worthy feature is the interest of other 
children to help. One little boy sent Presi- 
dent Hoover five cents as “my gift to help 
the poor and needy”, and another boy 
took his express wagon and collected 
enough clothing for several families. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
picture talk by Dr. Hliot on his recent visit 
to Iceland. 

In her talk entitled “Meeting the Emer- 
gencies of Travel’, Miss Marjory C. 
Warren told of the work of the Travelers 
Aid Society. People_do not travel nowa- 
days with the luggage nor make the prep- 
arations for a journey that they formerly 
did, and for that reason many meet with 
emergencies. They are constantly losing 
their money, their bags, their children, or 
other relatives, and call on the Travelers 
Aid Society to help find them. 

A young bride coming to Boston from a 
little country town was left by her hus- 
band while he went into the smoking car. 
He did not return and could not be found 
when the train reached the city. The 
Travelers Aid took charge of her, sought 
for her husband, and when he was found, 
fatally injured, where he had evidently 
fallen from the train, they cared for her, 
helping her through the trying details 
and finally sent her back to her home. 

Miss Warren gave various illustrations 
of the emergencies which arise, often due 
to sudden illness, or forgetfulness, espe- 
cially on the part of old people. Children 
are given tickets and directions how to 
change cars or boats, but the unexpected 
comes up and they do not know how to 
manage. In, all these emergencies the 
Travelers Aid, a private agency started 
by private individuals, stands ready to 
help. 

The last speaker was Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, whose subject was “The World 
Court. and World Friendship”. 

There are bound to be all sorts of re- 
lations and friction between nations, 
which have led to war if not settled by 
the diplomats. Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago the idea was advanced of establishing 
a court to administer international law. 
A conference was held at The Hague in 
1907, but many countries were afraid of 
the plan. In 1915 another session of The 
Hague Conference was sought, but the 
world was then at war. Plans for a gen- 
uine world court were worked out and 
the court was set up in 1923 to deal with 
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legal difficulties. The United States does 
not yet belong, although such men as 
Hughes and Kellogg have served as 
judges. The Presidents have favored entry 
into the World Court, but most of the 
people are too busy with their own con- 
cerns to be interested in it. 

The matter of entry into the World 
Court will now go over until 1931 and 
will probably be blocked in the Senate 
unless the people show more _ interest. 
Only 70,000 signatures to petitions for the 
World Court have been obtained in the 
whole country. We do not exert the polit- 
ical pressure which is needed to put 
matters of this sort through. Dr. Dexter 
urged everyone present to obtain signa- 
tures to the World Court petition, if the 
matter comes up next December, stating 
that peace is not to be gained by pious, 
wishful thinking, but by actual work in 
the field of politics. 

A resolution in favor of the United 
States’ joining the World Court was 
adopted by the delegates. 


Rev. George T. Ashley Retires 
From Church in Seattle, Wash. 


Liberal religion in the Northwest and 
the First Unitarian Church in Seattle, 
Wash., in particular, have suffered a loss 
in- the decision of Rev. George T. Ashley 
to retire. 

In September, 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
ley came to Seattle to a disorganized 
congregation of fifty-three members, nearly 
half of whom were merely nominal mem- 
bers. After a candidacy of four weeks the 
congregation decided to call Mr. Ashley 
for an experiment. An evening mission 
was conducted for four weeks in West 
Seattle bringing in a number of new and 
energetic members. Old members grad- 
ually renewed their allegiance and by the 
end of the year the membership had 
nearly doubled. The mission experiment 
was repeated the next year with good 
results. Mr. Ashley was then elected for 
an indefinite term. 

For the past three years increasingly 
successful radio programs have been con- 
ducted, adding materially in spreading 
the gospel of liberal religion even to 
Alaska. Mr. Ashley’s growing reputation 
has secured for himself membership in 
the Seattle Ministerial Association and 
for the church membership in the Seattle 
Council of Churches, a recognition never 


before extended a Unitarian group in 
Seattle. 
A fearless and forceful speaker, Mr. 


Ashley’s best work has been in the mis- 
sionary field. His audiences have been 
unusual in the number of men in attend- 
ance. He has given himself enthusiasti- 
cally to peace work and all social and 
civic efforts. 

Now in the sixth year of his ministry 
the church is stronger in each department 
than ever before, the most notable gains 
being in the responses to the radio pro- 
grams and in the growth of the Women’s 
Alliance and the church school. 
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Seven Hundred Young People in Lowell 


Share in Non-Sectarian Lenten Rally 


LOWELL, MASs. 

Nt seven hundred young persons 

from this city and surrounding cities 
and town gathered March 15 in the audi- 
torium of Grace Universalist Church in a 
Lenten rally and listened to a sermon by 
Rey. Robert W. Coe of Brockton, on 
“Love of Life’. 

The three following organizations par- 
ticipated in the rally: North Middle- 
sex Y. P. R. U., Andover Conference Con- 
gregational Christian Endeavor, and Mer- 
rimack Universalists’ Young People’s 
Christian Union. Representatives of these 
different organizations were present from 
Nashua, four Andover churches, North 
Andover, Lawrence, Haverhill, Methuen, 
Tyngsboro, Chelmsford, Ayer and Littleton. 

A word of welcome was extended by 
President Robert G. Smith of the enter- 
taining Y. P. C. U. unit after which there 
were hymns and the Lord’s Prayer. Miss 
Pleanor Silk, representing the Bliot Union 
Chureh led the responsive reading and 
Horace Myers of All Souls’, the Scripture 
reading. Prayer followed, led by Elroy 
Fields of the Highland Congregational 
Church. 


Rey. Isaac Smith, minister of Grace 
Church, introduced Mr. Coe. 

In emphasizing the fact that many 
wrong things are spoken, he said that the 
thought line behind the words was wrong 
and that a person could not continue to 
talk in this vein unless he himself was 
wrong from the inside. 

Mr. Coe stressed the fact that if one 
is going to love life there must be em- 
phasis upon character and that in order 
to have this, one must have worthy heroes 
to follow. He said a person’s character 
could be told by the heroes he followed. 

Also to love life, there must be the 
spirit of good will. This is essential to 
any situation that confronts one to-day, 
he declared. Bad feeling causes trouble in 
every endeavor and much of the discord 
of to-day results because men do not trust 
one another, 

He spoke of the elimination of wars 
for he pointed out that where one side 
made a great gain the other side was 
left sorely wounded. Something, too, must 
be done to eliminate racial feeling and 
the world must be built on love and 
good will rather than on force. 


Organize Unitarian Church in Miami, Fla. 


Result of careful survey and effective preaching 


HE First Unitarian Church of Miami, 

Fla., was organized at a meeting of 
liberals: February 25, following two Sun- 
day meetings conducted by Dr. Joseph P. 
McCarthy of the Second Unitarian Church 
of Somerville, Mass. James Glass, whose 
daughter is a student at the Meadville 
Theological School, was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Belle B. Weintraub, who was 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s secretary at the 
American Unitarian Association head- 
quarters, secretary. Fifty cards were 


signed by those interested in the move- 
ment, and nineteen signed the bond of 
union. 

Miami was one of the southern cities 
surveyed last spring by the church exten- 
sion department of the American Unita- 
rian Association, whose director is Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, an administrative vice- 
president of the association. The per- 
manent population of Miami is 110,000. 
There are forty Protestant churches. The 
present influx of approximately 100,000 
Northerners during the tourist season in- 
dicates that Miami can support a free 
liberal movement. 

At the first Sunday meeting, which was 
advertised in the local papers, at the 
Miami Women’s Club on Biscayne Bay, 
February 15, an audience of 125 persons 
greeted Dr. McCarthy. 

At a business meeting a resolution to 
organize was unanimously voted and a 
constitution and a bond of union were 
adopted. Of the fifty who signed cards, 
twenty-two were local residents and eleven 
come regularly to Miami in the winter. 

Dr. McCarthy's final Sunday meeting, 
March 1, was held during a Florida rain- 


storm, and was attended by forty-eight 
people. A permanent parish committee of 
five men and five women was chosen. 

Three more meetings for the present 
church year were arranged by Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, on 
a visit to Miami March 9-12. Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, formerly of the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass., who is building a winter 
home in Orlando, preached March 15 and 
22, and Rey. Louis J. Richards of the 
Universalist church of Tarpon Springs 
will address the society March 29. Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of the United Liberal 
Church of St. Petersburg preached 
March 8. 


Service in Memory of Dr. Spencer 


A service of remembrance and appre- 
ciation of Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, who 
died February 12, took place March 1 
under the auspices of the Meadville 
Theological School, where Dr. Spencer 
was Hackley Professor of Sociology and 
Ethics 1913-1918. Dr. Charles H. Lyttle 
of the school gave a foreword and ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. 8. P. Breck- 
inridge of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Horace Bridges of the Chicago Ethical 
Society, Dr. Rachel Yarros of the Illinois 
Social Hygiene League, and Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon of the school. Dr. Clayton 
R. Bowen of the school read some of Dr. 
Spencer’s poems, and Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt of the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicago, where the service was held, gave 
the benediction. 
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Unitarian Club Meeting 


Dr. G. H. Bigelow speaks on diseases and 
Carl B. Wetherell in behalf of 
Proctor Academy 


Common sense on the prevention and 
treatment of disease and a delightful — 
sense of humor in giving it expression is_ 
the story of the address of Dr. George H. 
Bigelow, state health commissioner for 
Massachusetts before the Unitarian Club ~ 
of Boston, Mass., March 11. He spoke on 
“Our Present State of Public Health”. 

Facts about the growth of Proctor 
Academy, Unitarian school for boys at 
Andover, N.H., and some of the distinc-— 
tive features of its program, were given 
by Carl B. Wetherell, the headmaster. 
When Mr. Wetherell talked to the club 
three years ago, Proctor had eighty-— 
seven students; now there are 168. Since 
that time, too, it has been made into a 
school for boys only, with a resultant in-— 
crease in scholarship of ten to twelve per 
cent., Mr. Wetherell related. Another 
change, to go into effect next year, pro- 
vides that every student will pay tuition 
and also do some work for the school. 
Mr. Wetherell told of the junior school, 
with its “International Amity” work, 
which includes correspondence with boys 
and girls in twenty-nine countries and a 
model Assembly of the League of Nations. 
He spoke of the practical arts courses, — 
one project of which was the making of 
the wrought iron lamps for the new 
parish house in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Proctor does not simply “prepare for 
life’, for the boys are living now and they — 
are taught how to live while they learn, 
the headmaster said. Education in moral — 
and spiritual attitudes and for health of © 
body hold equal place with the purely 
academic subjects. The Proctor spirit came . 
to the top after the recent fire, when the 
faculty members offered to pay for books — 
and supplies to carry on the work. | 
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Dr. Bigelow warned his audience 
against unfounded fears of epidemics, but 
suggested a plan for the co-operation of 
state police and health workers in future 
epidemics, particularly for reaching re- 
mote rural sections. Dr. Bigelow said there 
is less tuberculosis in the state than ever 
before but more demand for beds, owing — 
to the earlier detection of the disease; 
that last year, for the first time in forty 
years there were no cases of typhoid in 
the state traceable to milk; and that one 
feature of the pre-natal care sponsored by 
the Department of Health was a letter 
to “expectant fathers”. 


Mrs. M. C. Budlong’s Itinerary 


Mrs. Minna Clarke Budlong, field sec- 
retary of the General Alliance, will be in 
Dunkirk, N.Y., April 1; Rochester, N.Y., 
April 2; Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, April 
7; Montreal, Quebec, April 8; Montpelier, 
Vt., April 14; Mt. Vernon, N.Y., April 
19; Wilmington, Del., April 20; Baltimore, 
Md., April 21; Richmond, Va., April 23; 
Norfolk, Va., April 28; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 4; Charleston, S.C.. May 5; West 
Bridgewater, Mass., May 14. 
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Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr Retires as Minister 


of St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati 


During «@ service of nearly forty-seven years, he has built up the church 
till it is third largest in country 


FTHR a ministry of nearly forty-seven 
years, the longest of any Unitarian 
minister now living, Dr. Hugo G. Bisen- 
lohr has announced his retirement from 
the pulpit of St. John’s Unitarian Church, 


- Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Hisenlohr will become minister 
emeritus, at a fixed salary, and will con- 
tinue to be active in the affairs of the 
church, though the main burden of 
preaching and parish work will be as- 
sumed by his successor. “I have one wish 
to express’, Dr. Hisenlohr told his con- 
gregation, “and that is a desire to lead 
the adult class in the Sunday School and 
occasionally to ascend the stairs to the 
pulpit, which I have trodden these forty- 
six-and-a-half years. I want to be one 
of you as long as I can, though I have 
eome to realize that I cannot be as active 
as formerly. This has been my life’s work 
and I will continue to work in its inter- 
ests as long as I am physically able.” 

Dr. Hisenlohr, who received his theo- 
logical training at the Pestalozzi Institute 
and the Meadville Theological School, 
eame to St. John’s Unitarian Church in 
1884 after serving a year as minister of 
St. John’s Church in Wheeling, W. Va. 
He was ordained in 1882 in the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Church of Columbus. 


During his ministry, St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church has grown till its parish 
constituency is the third greatest in the 
country, or 1,895, which is excelled only 
by the parishes of the People’s Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill.,and the Community Church, New 
York City. The development of the church 
under Dr. Hisenlohr’s leadership is de- 
seribed in. an editorial in The Cincinnati 
Post: 

“A great preacher, a noble gentleman, 
departs from the public scene with the 
retirement of Rev. Hugo Hisenlohr from 
the pulpit of St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
where he served almost 47 years. At the 
corner of Twelfth and Elm Streets his 
pulpit stood in all these years, and there he 
preached a liberal religion in which Jesus 
was the luminous ethical ideal for the 
eyes of men to pursue. 

“The neighborhood changed, the mem- 
bers of the congregation moved to distant 
parts of the city, but the congregation 
stood unbroken, through the generations 
held together by the power of the preach- 
er’s character.” 

Dr. Hisenlohr’s activities have not been 
limited to the work of the church. For 
many years he served as a member of the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. For 
twelve years he was a director of the 
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Associated Charities and he has been a 
trustee of the Deaconness Hospital. 

He is a thirty-third degree Mason; a 
past master of Hanselmann Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., a founder and former presi- 
dent of the Masonic Employment Bureau, 
the oldest living past president of the 
Past Masters’ Association, and a former 
grand chaplain of the Ohio Grand Lodge 
of A. F. and A. M. For many years he has 
been president of the Erwin Circle, a 
literary society of Masons. 

He holds the distinction of having mar- 
ried more couples and christened more 
children than any other minister in 
Cincinnati. 


Noon Services at Arlington Street 
At daily noon services in the chapel of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., during the week before Haster, the 
following will preach: Monday, March 30, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker; Tuesday, Rey. 
Everett M. Baker; Wednesday, Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Gesner; Thursday, Rev. Cornelius 
Heyn; Friday, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Two Halls of Fame 


The National Hall of Statuary, Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the statue of Thomas 
Starr King was unveiled March 1, should 
not be confused with what is ordinarily 
known as the National Hall of Fame, at 
New York University, New York City. 
The official name of the latter, where 
twenty-two Unitarians are honored, is 
“The Hall of Fame for Great Americans”. 


Two Reasons 


American Unitarian Association 


for giving to the 


1. Churches and other member organizations, according to the AMERICAN UNITA- 
RIAN ASSOCIATION By-Laws, must place a contribution in the hands of the officers of the 
Association on or before April 30 if they wish to be represented by delegates at the annual 


meeting May 19. 


2. The need is great among the churches this year and the Association depends on a large 
generosity in the fellowship to carry on its work. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


and sent to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston 
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Bogomils of Bosnia 
(Continued from page 251) 
ing all the books of Moses as a work of the 
devil. By this act Bogomilism expressed 
itself against the materialistic ideal which 
was contained in the Old Testament. 

Jesus according to the Bogomils could 
not be born of the Virgin Mary since as 
God he could not have had a material 
body. Consequently they rejected all the 
sacraments, cross, communion and the last 
religious rites, as the bread, water, wine 
and oil are all material, namely, the 
product of Satanael, and cannot contribute 
to the consecration and soul-cleansing. 

Accordingly, the Bogomils rejected 
splendor of the temples and the churches, 
as these also are material. They disliked 
splendid robes in church services, ikons, 
statues and display at religious cere- 
monies. They called the cross a wood of 
disgrace. 

They were subdivided into two groups, 
into common faithful, or listeners, and 
the perfect ones who were called good 
people, good Christians. From this latter 
group were chosen ministers of the Bogo- 
milistie Church. The perfect one, or the 
priest, was supposed never to tell a lie, 
swear, or cheat anyone. He was not al- 
lowed to eat meat or anything containing 
the blood of an animal, therefore not 
even eggs or cheese. The only exception 
was fish. The food was fruit, bread and 
vegetables. The perfect ones were not 
allowed to kill a man nor anything living 
except the serpent. It was prohibited to 
Bogomils in general to prepare for or go 
to war. 

The perfect one had to renounce all the 
contacts with the opposite sex. He was 
not allowed to marry. Bogomils were in 
principle against marriage and they re- 
garded it as a great victory if one lived 
with his wife as brother and sister. They 
regarded the body as the work of the 
devil, and consequently. wanted to 
diminish continuation of the same by mar- 
riage and childbearing. 

The Bogomilistic hierarchy consisted of 
the head, who was not a bishop in the 
Catholic or Protestant sense of the word 
but was called Djed or Did. These words 
mean Grandfather. Then there were guests 
and elders. Every Did had twelve such 
elders around him, in memory of the 
twelve apostles. 

Religious services were held outdoors 
since they did not have temples,—in good 
weather on the mountains and in bad 
weather in the houses. All they needed 
was a bench or table covered with a clean 
white napkin. The service consisted of 
prayer, reading of the Bible, the sermon, 
initiation of converts, and appointment of 
the priests or elders. They had confession 
but not communion. The confession was 
not secret but public by pronounciation of 
a certain formula. They believed only in 
hell and heaven. Purgatory did not exist 
for them. They believed in migration of 
the souls, metempsychosis, which doctrine 
came from India. They discarded, natur- 
ally, the belief in resurrection of the dead. 

They went about simply dressed, usually 
in black suits. In consequence of their 
meagre nourishment they were frequently 
emaciated. It was prohibited to acquire 
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riches, and to participate in commerce and 
trade of all because they might 
lead one to fall into falsehood and commit 
perjury. In spite of this, Bogomils were 
yery industrious as farmers and artizans. 
But all they earned they gave to the pur- 
poses of their community. Thus there 
were no rich people among them. It was 
not a habit to give charity as there were 
no poor people. It was a disgrace to re- 
ceive charity and to give it. 

There are many more interesting traits 


sorts, 


in Bogomilism, but the foregoing will 
show what an important social and 


political problem Bogomilism became not 
only in Bosnia but in Bulgaria, and in 
Southern France and some other countries- 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A private sanitarium located on high ground 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent and 
rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 
FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 

Founder 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


Superintendent 
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Return Engagement 
ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
Lecture with Motion Pictures: 

“Miracles in Nature” 
REPERTORY THEATRE, BOSTON 
Saturday, April 11, at 10.30 A.M. 

Tickets $1.50, $1.00, 50 cents 


By mail from Miss Emmy D. FuRNgss, 
44 Oypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 
At Box Office, April 11 only 


Norfolk House Centre Benefit 
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IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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FLA I 


An Excellent 
Easter Gift 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by RoBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of 
rare beauty and illuminating thought 
gathered from writings of all recorded 
time—from 4500 B.C. through the pres- 
ent—on man’s relation to nature, to 
mankind and to God. 


Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. says: “. . . inter- 
esting and inspiring. . . . I have been 
in the habit of putting the book in my 
traveling bag.” 

The Boston Herald says: 

“A beautiful little gift book.” 

Fifth Printing 
Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket. 
size, flexible binding, $3.00. Special edition 


in leather encased in white bow, $5.00. At 
all booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 
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of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 8 vo. 


25 Beacon Street - 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The “Life and Letters” of this distinguished Unitarian 
| hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and 
who was stirred by the eloquence of this great orator. 
The State Legislature of California has just placed a 
marble statue of Starr King in the National Hall of Fame 
in Washington as one of the two representative heroes 


344 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


Written by 


$3.25 postpaid. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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 Unitarianism Progresses 
The world-wide progress of Unitarianism 


was the subject of an address by Dr. Louis 


GC. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, before the congregation 


| of All Souls Unitarian Church, New York 


City, March 1. 

“There are some four million Dutcb 
liberals organized into a national liberal] 
association’, he said. “In the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia only two churches have 
received recognition from the State, the 
Czechoslovak Church, the part that has 
broken away from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Unitarian Church. 

“Religious liberals are organizing inp 
France and in Germany and the move- 
ment has taken shape in Sweden and Nor- 
way. There is great strength and beauty 
in many of the Unitarian churches of 
England and Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
In Hungary and in that part of Rumania 
called Transylvania which was once a part 
of Hungary, there exists the oldest group 
of Unitarian churches in the world, or- 
ganized in 1568. 

In India the Brahmo Samaj movement, 
which is the Unitarian movement in India, 
has been moving along parallel lines with 
the movement in America for over a hun- 
dred years. Rabindranath Tagore is its 
best-known representative. The Independ- 
ent Church in the Philippines, numbering 
some three or four millions, which has had 
an extraordinary development toward lib- 
eralism in the last few years, is now in fel- 
lowship with the Unitarians of America. 
All these and other movements in racial 
groups throughout the world are now fed- 
erated in the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals, which has its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam. 

“The ideal liberalist is an individual. 
He does not desire the popular plaudits 
of the multitude or seek to be a hero. If 
he feels that the crowd is with him it re- 
joices his heart, but he is fearful that 
the praise of many will tempt him to be 
popular rather than to be right. He is de- 
termined that he shall possess his own 
soul. He feels that his first duty is to fol- 
low his intellect to whatever end it may 
lead him. ‘ 

“The distinctive task of the Unitarian 
Church, it seems to me, is to show the 
world that there is a church which can 
answer the old question, ‘Can two walk 
together except they be agreed? in the 
affirmative. The negative answer to that 
question has brought about many groups 
and much sectarian prejudice.” 


May Meetings of Alliance 


The annual business meeting of the 
General Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
20, at ten o’clock. Election of officers will 
be followed by reports. At the afternoon 
session at half-past two, an address will 
be given by some prominent Unitarian 

Minister. 

' Branches should choose delegates in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws, one for every 
thirty members. Credential cards will be 
iled in April. If in any case the num- 
of credentials, which is based on 
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figures in the present Alliance Manual, 
is not in keeping with the actual member- 
ship, word should be sent at once to the 
General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is hoped that branches will 
send at least one delegate with expenses 
paid, and will choose a delegate who has 
never attended a May meeting. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 
All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 
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The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke 


April 13—Mark. April 20—Matthew. 
April 27—Luke. May 4—The Synoptic 
Gospels. 


By Professor James Hardy Ropes 


Hollis Professor of Divinity in the Theological School 
of Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874’ x 12144") 


PRIZES 
We shall award a 
copy of Ninety Years 
at the Isles of 
Shoals to the best 
poster submitted to 
not more than 


us, 
one poster to be sub- 
mitted by any one 
class in a church 
school. 


N ATTRACTIVE 
color, planned for children from 5 to 8 
years, but fascinating for anyone who likes to 
do work of this kind. The cut-out sheet is per- 
forated so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. 
hour to cut out, paste and color. Complete out- 
fit in envelope with full instructions 


Something New 


for Easter! 


poster to cut out and 


Takes about one 


Free sample copies available for ministers and 
others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - - 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Great Captain of 
my soul, lead on. 
I follow thee 
come dark or dawn 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


Headmaster Wetherell during the first 
fortnight in March spoke in behalf of the 
$75,000 building fund as follows: March 
“4, at the Alliance of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass.; March 9, at the 
Alliance of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brookline; March 10, at the Channing 
Church, Newton; March 11, at the Unita- 
rian Club, Boston; March 12, at the Eve- 
ning Alliance of the Arlington Street 
Church; March 16, at the Alliance of the 
First Chureh in Boston; March 16, at the 
First Parish Church of Dorchester. 

The building committee has been organ- 
ized with Amos R. Little, Little Building, 
Boston, as chairman, and Rey. Earl C. 
Davis, Concord, N.H., secretary. 

To-morrow evening, March 27, in the 
parish house of the West Newton Unita- 
rian OChureh under the auspices of the 
Jaynes League (Y. P. R. U.), the Proctor 
Players will present two one-act plays— 
“A Night at the Inn’, by Lord Dun- 
sany, and “The Trysting Place’, by Booth 
Tarkington. Those taking part in these 
plays are Donald Quimby, Lowell, Mass.; 
Warwick Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Joseph 
Johnson, Pleasantville, N.Y.; Arthur 
Sadler, Hopedale, Mass.; Robert Briggs, 
Taunton, John Sever, Cambridge; Fred- 


erick Tolles, Nashua, N.H.; Russell 
Dimery, North Andover, Mass.; Robert 
Sawyer, New London, N.H.; William 
Paine, Cambridge, Mass.; John Tucker, 


Medfield; and Adler Porter-Shirley, Provi- 
dence, R.I. The plays are being coached 
by two members of the faculty, Mrs. Mac- 
Phee and Mr. Farrell, and will be staged 
with assistance of Mrs. Josie Tolles of 
West Newton and Rey. Chester A. Drum- 
mond of Newton. Between the plays the 
Proctor Double Quartette will sing. Fol- 
lowing the plays there will be informal 
dancing for which the Knowlton Trio will 
play. The proceeds will be added to the 
building fund. 

The spring recess began to-day, March 


26, and will extend to the evening of 
April 6. 
A very successful Athletic Association 


Fair was held in the school gymnasium 
Saturday, March 14. In the evening there 
was informal dancing attended by many 
of the townspeople. March 13 the Proctor 
Musical Association gaye a concert and 
entertainment for the benefit of the build- 
ing fund. 

The librarian of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Library at Andover, Mass.,— 
Phillips Andover Academy,—has kindly 
offered to send several books to help re- 
plenish the Proctor Academy Library. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


To help League chapters plan and 
carry out their year’s programs of study 
and discussion, League headquarters 
has on hand bulletins that describe 
seven different ways of conducting a 
meeting and list fifty topics for dis- 
cussion; also, complete study outlines, 
with bibliography, of several of these 
topics. 


April is the time for the chapter to 
begin planning its next year’s program, 
not only in order to have everything 
ready for a good start in the fall, but 
also to give the League sufficient time 
to have prepared any special outlines 
that may be required. For further 
information on this “adult education 
program”, write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxTrEPN Bacon StRHET, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 80, 1931. 


For in formation address 


President Sypney B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THESIS = SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


, 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION ~ 


science on the experienced wisdom gained through © 


more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mgrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DrreoTors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepoes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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“How soon will I be getting five 
thousand dollars a year’ 


Was one of the first questions asked by a recent college grad- 
uate of the personnel director of a great bank to whom he 
had applied for a position. The reply was, “Have you given 
any thought as to what you are going to give in return for the 
five thousand dollars?” 


Diversified and cultural education are most desirable for 
self-improvement, but they have a very low sale value. It is 


practical education that does the work of the world and it is | 
: 
| 
3 
; 


the specialist whose setvices have real money value. 


The Bentley School is devoted exclusively to training men 


for specialization in accounting and finance. High School 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
graduation or its equivalent is required for admission. It 
| 
| 
| 
| 


specializes and because of this covers the whole field of 
accounting in its two-year, intensive course. 


In thirteen years its enrollment has grown from twenty-nine 
local students to over twenty-seven hundred from seventeen 
states and foreign countries. 


Its graduates are employed extensively by many of the 
largest corporations and banks as well as leading public account- 
ing firms. Several world leading companies each year take 
additional groups of its graduates into their organizations. 


Here is opportunity to fit oneself for an established pro- 
fession and the security that goes with it. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
H. C. BENTLEY, C.P.A., resident 
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“Well, intellectually, I think you're 
slipping. You used to be much more bored 
with things.”—Life. 


MacDonald: “That’s a poor blade you’ve 
got on your safety razor, Sandy.” Mac- 
Tavish: “Well, it was good enough for 
my father and it’s good enough for me.” 

—Pathfinder. 


Little Waldo was much impressed by 
his first trip through the garden. Coming 
to the morning-glories he shouted, “Oh, 
Mother, come and see the vine with the 
loud-speakers !” 


Many worries can be diminished by 
realizing their unimportance. The wise 
old negro woman, being asked why she 
was so cheerful in her misfortunes, re- 
plied, “Child, I just wears this world as 
a loose garment.” 


Willie had gone to bring the kittens in. 
His father, hearing a_ shrill meowing, 
ealled out: “Don’t hurt the _ kittens, 
Willie!” “Oh, no”, said Willie, “I’m carry- 
ing them very carefully by the stems!” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


I know the very sweetest man, 

Who carries off the garbage can; 

He’s just as friendly as can be, 

And loves to stop and talk with me. 

My mother doesn’t like his smell; 

But then she doesnt’ know him well. 
—Churchman. 


Cheer up! You have two chances. You 
may get the germ or you may not. And 
if you get the germ you have two chances. 
You may get the disease or you may not. 
And if you get the disease you have two 
chances. You may die or you may not. 
And, if you die—well, you still have two 
chances. 


A farmer was complaining bitterly to 
the minister of the terribly bad weather 
for the crops, when the latter reminded 
him he had much to be grateful for, all 
the same. “And, remember”, said the good 
man, “Providence cares for all. Even the 
birds of the air are fed each day.” “Ay”, 
replied the farmer darkly, “off my corn’. 

—The Baptist. 


The once famous music-hall actor, Ran- 
dall, tells in his recent biography the fol- 
lowing. In the old days a player went 
in a brougham from one hall to another 
to do his act: My “usual” (coachman) 
ecouldn’t turn up one night, for some rea- 
son or other, so the “Livery” had sent a 
deputy. When I came out of my house, I 
noticed the strange driver, and_ said, 
“Where's Alf to-night?’ He looked at me, 
Saying “Carn’t come to-night, guv’ner. ’Is 
missus ’as got another, an’ ’e’s ’ad to go 
’7ome, so they sent me!” “Well”, I replied, 
“T suppose you know the halls I’m work- 
ing?” “Yus’’, he said. “Oxford fust, then 
the Canterbury, then the Paragon, and 
then back to the Pay.” I told him he was 
quite correct, adding, “I hope you know 
your way about, and how to take the 
nearest cuts from place to place? I sup- 
pose you know London well?’ He turned 
to me with a sort of disdainful smile, 
and said, “Know London? Me know my 
way about London? Me?—Blimy, I was 
in India four years!” 
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It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a chureh to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


J ed following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. . 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


GOOD BUSINESS 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE pial 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.M. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
Vesper Service Thursday at 4.30 in the Chapel. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 


Ue 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up, Phone, Haymarket 2981 =|Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
= = | Perkins, 
THNNMNUNNUAAGSASEEUOEELLUUOUUUUUA TAAL TUREELE HHH AannaHAAEAAAAAHAANAEIUUMNISIIMT: | Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 

master. 9.30 a.M., Church School at King’s 


Chapel House. Palm Sunday at 11 a.m. Dr, 
William L. Sullivan, Germantown, Pa. Services 
in Holy Week: Monday to Thursday inclusive, 
12.15 p.m., Good Friday, 12 noon, Preacher, 
Dr. Sullivan. Vesper Services, Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive, 5 p.mM., conducted by Dr. Perkins. 
Communion Holy Thursday at 8 p.m. Noon 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT ; 
Rry. HAROLD G. ARNOLD t Vice-Presidents 


services broadcast by Station WLEX. 


D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. a 
{ 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


BROOKLYN, 


D.D., minister. 


874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev | 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 AM 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


N.Y.—CHURCH OF re 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). 
Lathrop, 
11 A.M. 


five 
John Howland 
Morning — service 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by young woman, college 
junior, as companion and instructor to small 
children for the summer. 
REGISTER. 


C-166, 


ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.mM., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Bric S. Price. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the h 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd. Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 a.M., church school. 11 a.M., M 
Prayer and sermon, 


